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ELECTROLL 


on this Important 
Stamping Job 


Even under normal conditions, instruc- 
tion manuals get hard wear. But under 
wartime conditions, their use is even 
greater. We're proud of the fact that 
Hastings 24K ELECTROLL was selected 
for stamping this important war job. 
ELECTROLL can take it! And ELECTROLL 
can be relied on every time to produce 
brilliant, quality stampings with perfect 
definition . . . with greater economy. 
See for yourself... try ELECTROLL on 
your next stamping job. 


ot 


Co. 


Established 1820 


817-821 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Branches: Hastings & Co., 1332 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. and 47 W. 16th St., New York 11 (W.H. Kemp Division) 
West Coast Distributors: Harry W. Brintnall Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco & Seattle 





Both Are Helping 
SMASH the Axis 


Tuese two Sheridan Presses have gone to war and are now 
contributing their part to the tremendous aircraft production 
program for Victory being carried on by our Government. 
The illustration on the right shows the familiar Sheridan 
Book Smasher. This machine, besides being actively 
engaged in the production of books to train American 
fighting men and maintain home front morale, is 
now also actively engaged in forming and dieing 
out vital aircraft parts and equipment. 

The press shown on the left is stamping out 
production parts for medium bombers and 
fighter planes. While Sheridan factories 
are now exclusively devoted to building 
special machines for the victory pro- 
gram, the same men and equipment 
will be ready to turn to building 
Sheridan precision equipment 
when the war is over. Mean- 
while, Sheridan is not over- 
looking the needs of bind- 
ers for repair and main- 
tenance parts for cur- 
rent plant operation. 
Watch Sheridan in 
the future and re- 
ly on Sheridan 
service now! 


* 


T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


135 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 183 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Rickmansworth, Herts, England 
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GAY DECEIVERS 


“How's about draping a little over her bustle?” 
No doubt about it, our camouflaging G.I.’s have 
an eye for ensemble effects. And when that 
loyal Son of Heaven, Observer Osato, flies over, 
this 40 MM gun will look for a!l the world like 


so much tropical vegetation. 


From book cloth to battle-front cover-ups 
is one of the quick changes that we at Columbia 
have been proud to make. We're helping our 
armed forces keep its secrets . . . with such items 
as garnishing cloth that we've converted for cam- 
oufiage uses in all parts of this embattled globe 
«+. concealing vital ammunition dumps... . hiding 


gun emplacements from Jap and Nazi eyes... 


making grounded planes blend with the soil of 
many lands. Main objective being, of course, to 
protect our forces from enemy blows — and by 


doing so, save the lives of our fighting men. 


Such assignments take first place with us 
—our “overseas customers” deserve nothing less. 
That you, too, agree with us is shown by your 
consideration at times when we cannot give you 
all the service we'd like. We hope the day isn't 
too far distant when our materials and facilities 
will be freed for peacetime uses. Then you 
will find us eager to give full time to your 
problems, better than ever equipped to fill 


your needs. 


- 
THE (Slembia MILLS, INC. 


BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 
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Branch Offices: 552 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


This is the 231st Peerless advertisemens to appear in this publication. 


In the salvaging of gold from sunken ships, 
courageous deep-sea divers have descended to 
perilous depths. The recovery of sunken treas- 
ure, particularly where gold is involvcu, nas 
always aroused man’s imagination and daring. 
The ocean itself is a source of much potential 
wealth. Some scientists claim that 
there are millions of dollars worth of 
gold in every cubic mile of sea water 
awaiting the development of machin- 


ery for extracting it. %, 


== 
is 


west of Gold 


Gold is a tangible substance for which, men 


risk their lives and fortunes. It is not just 
a coincidence that early craftsmen chose gold 
for decorating fine bindings. Today the finest 
books are usually decorated with genuine gold. 
Wherever good books are being produced, you 
will find Peerless Genuine Gold used 
for stamping their backs and covers. 
PEERLESS ROLL LEAF COM- 
PANY, 4513 New York Avenue, 

Union City, New Jersey. 


“aN 


PEERLESS 


Distributors: Advance Sales, Inc., 2309-11 Locust Blvd., St. 


Louis, Mo.; Chas. H. Zipser Co., 733 Santiago Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Printers Supply Corporation, 1142 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; Wilson- 
Munroe Co., Lid., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Hands, of course, would 
never stand the work of 
such a test so Zapon-Keratol 
has a machine that scientif- 
cally reproduces bending, 
flexing action, proving the 
durability of coated fabrics 
far beyond anything en- 


Thousands of bends, flexes, stretches must be 
withstood by modern coated fabrics, on up- 
holstery, books, handbags and other articles. 
At Zapon-Keratol the “flex-test” gives not 
thousands but hundreds of thousands of flexes 
proving durability. | 

KERAZON, the new plastic coated fabric, 
stands up under a tremendous number of flexes 
far exceeding what it would have to “take” 
under the toughest wear. 

This amazing flexibility is just one of the 
reasons that KERAZON will give the user sat- 
isfaction on post-war products. Durability, re- 
sistance to flame, heat, cold, moisture, alcohol, 


<> 


countered in actual use. 


acids plus color and distinctive designs—all 
are characteristic of KERAZON. 

You'll hear a lot about so-called Plastic Coat- 
ings—some good, some not so good. Plastics 
are not a “cure-all”. Their final quality on a 
coated fabric must depend on the research and 
experience of the maker. Here is where a trade- 
marked name will be tremendously important. 
KERAZON embodies the background of re- 
search, skill and manufacturing experience by 
Zapon-Keratol for over fifty years. Now, and 
in the future, coated fabrics bearing the Zapon- 
Keratol name will continue to mean the same 


thing—the best! 


ZAPON-KERATOL DIVISION 


Atlas Powder Company « Stamford, Conn. “er 


COATED FABRICS . ... . . . Daotag “Tomorrow's Yob “Joday 
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ARKANSAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 


CONNECTICUT, 
DIST. OF COL. 
FLORIDA, 
GEORGIA, 
KENTUCKY 
ILLINOIS, 


INDIANA, 


IOWA, 
KANSAS, 
KENTUCKY, 


LOUISIANA, 
MARYLAND, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


MICHIGAN, 


MINNESOTA, 
Missouri, 


NEBRASKA, 
NEW YORK, 





Little Rock, 
Los Angeles, 
San Francisco 
Hartford, 
Washington, 
St. Augustine, 
Atlanta, 
Louisville, 
No. Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Greenfield, 


Hammond, 
Indianapolis, 
Terra Haute, 
Des Moines, 
Washington, 
Fort Scott, 
Hutchinson, 
Louisville, 


No. Baton Rouge, 


Baltimore, 
Boston, 
Holyoke, 
Springfield, 


Detroit, 
Kalamazoo, 
Hastings, 
Kansas City, 
St. Louis, 


Lincoln, 
Albany, 
Buffalo 






NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Ark. Ptg. & Litho. Co, 


Coast Envelop & Leather Prod. Co. 


Schwabacher-Frey Co. 

The Fisher Bindery 

William Norwitz Co. 
Standard Ptg. & Off. Sup. Co. 
First National Bank 

Falls City Bindery 

Bunting System 


Wire-O Binding Co., of Chicago 


D. H. Goble Ptg. Co. 

Wm. Mitchell Ptg. Co. 

W. B. Conkey Co. 

Shield Press, Inc. 

T. R. Woodburn Ptg. Co. 

Hawkeye Bindery Co. 

The McCleery Co. 

Monitor Bdg. & Ptg. Co. 

Central Press, Inc. 

Commercial Litho. Inc. 

Standard Oil Co., of La. 

The Optic Bindery 

Thos. Groom & Co., Inc. 

American Pad & Paper Co. 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., Div. 
U.S. Envelope Co. 

Michigan Book Binding Co. 

Master-Craft Corp. 

Smead Mfg. Co. 

Samuel Dodsworth Staty Co. 

Geo. D. Barnard Staty. Co. 

Becktold Co. 

Blackwell-Wielandy Co. 

Nebraska Salesbook Co. 

Eastern Tablet Corp. 

M. M. Bark & Sons 
































OHIO, 


OKLAHOMA, 
ORECON, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


TEXAS, 


WASHINGTON, 
WISCONSIN, 


CANADA 
ONTARIO, 


QUEBEC, 
MEXICO 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTINA, 
CHILE, 
COLOMBIA, 
URUGUAY, 





WIRE-O CORPORATION 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


WIRE-O BINDERIES: 








Brooklyn, 
New York City, 


Rochester, 


Saugerties, 
Syracuse, 
Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, 
Columbus, 
Duncan, 
Portland, 
Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, 


Dallas, 
Houston, 

San Antonio, 
Everett, 
Milwaukee, 
Racine, 


Toronto, 


Montreal, 
Mexico, D.F. 


Buenos Aires, 
Valparaiso, 
Bogota, 
Montevideo 





Boorum G Pease Co. 
S. E. & M. Vernon, Inc. 
Wire-O Binding Co. 
Case-Hoyt Corp. 

Rochester Wire-O Binding Co. 
The Todd Co. 

convene Mfg. Co. 

W. H. H. Chamberlin, Inc. 
Gibson & Berin Co. 

Cc. Jj. Krehbiel Co. 

Forest City Bookbinding Co. 
Dobson-Evans Co. 

Little’s Printing & Staty. Co. 
Irwin-Hodson Co. 

National Publishing Co. 

The Philadelphia Bindery, Inc. 
Modern Binders, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Wire-O Branch 
American Beauty Cover Co. 
Clark & Courts 

Clegg Co. 

Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 

Geo. Seelman & Sons Co. 
Western Ptg. & Litho Co. 


Davis & Henderson 
W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd. 
Villemaire Bros. 

La Ensenanza Objetiva 
Librindice A. en P. 


Compania Gen’! Fabril Financiera 
Imprenta y Litografia Universo 


Litografia Colombia 
““Impresora Uruguaya”’ S.A. 
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Reactors used in 
the polymeriza- 
tion of Buna S 
Latex. 


Man-made rubber has enabled us to produce a better LEXIDE* than 
' 

nature-made rubber. In suitable weights for cut-flush and case-bound jobs. 

Available in limited quantities so as not to interfere in the manufacture of 


war and other essential commitments. 


Write for Samples 


*Reg. U.S. Patent OF. 


LATEX FIBER INDUSTRIES INC. 


BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
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books as a sales promotion media— 
has, during the past decade, achieved a 
recognized position important in many 


sales programs. 


The “Books by Offset” exhibit contains 
many examples of Bookvertising that will 
offer suggestions to American industry. 
Particularly will this be true when we 


return to a peacetime life, because 


Aare Diutsion 


. 
Rh, 


* 


at | : 
IN WU 


BD rohutiony 


Bookvertising —the use of 


thousands of business enterprises will 
need to tell both old and new custom- 


ers their story and “Bookvertising” can 
help do this job. 

For more complete details on “Book- 
vertising”, and the adaptability of offset 
lithography to this phase of the book 
manufacturing industry, you should 
study the “Books by Offset” exhibit. 


Write us for details. 


Seybold Division 


2” 
DAYTON 7, = a 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS * KNIFE GRINDERS 
* DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS ° ° ° e 


Cte Sea hsd 38 2 1.0 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC + LETTERPRESS AND GRAVURE 
PRINTING MACHINERY ® ° ° . . . . . . 
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es ACKNOWLEDGED by the press as headline 


news, lerek* Raylin? cloth, a development of Athol 
Manufacturing Company’s extensive war products research 


program, is fulfilling an important mission today. 


This new and revolutionizing book cloth is a viscose 
process rayon taffeta impregnated with Pyroxylin, a process 
which was pioneered by Athol. A sturdy cloth of interesting 
construction, Raylin is supplied in bright, attractive colors 
which will not fade with time or as a result of handling. 


Raylin is washable and colorfast. It is also vermin resistant. 


Among leading publishers using Raylin book cloth are: 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. W. W. Norton & Company 
Dodd Mead & Company Oxford University Press 
Duell Sloan & Pearce, Inc. Random House, Inc. 
E. P. Dutton & Company Charles Scribner’s Sons 
The Macmillan Company Sheed & Ward 
William Morrow & Company Simon & Schuster 
The Viking Press, Inc. 


If you are interested in learning more about this revolu- 


tionary new book cloth and its application write 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. App. For 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Producers of TEREK products 


New YORK ATHOL, MASs. CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY A. B. BOYD COMPANY 











There is No Substitute for Quality 


in All-Around Thread Performance 


The old axiom says “‘a stitch in time saves nine” 
but a stitch of the right kind not only provides a 
stronger, better binding job — but its smooth, 


Mey knot-free, easy sewing qualities eliminate 
ieee s jj 


* KNOT-FREE 


© Easy Thread may be a negligible item figured from a 
SEWING materials standpoint, but based on time out for 
shut-downs, or slowed-up production, it be- 

4 STRONG comes an important factor. Specify SPIDER 


BRAND and reap the benefits of real economy 


“bottlenecks” and high productior. costs, 


Fully meets TEXTBOOK 
recipe BINDING that comes from an A-]! thread. 


specifications. 


Unterty Cawenene Hayes Warsu. Ive 


50 EAST 21st STREET 
NEW YORK 


17-19 EAST HUBBARD STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL 


New England Distributors 


~ MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK. ING. 


82 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


SERVING THE NEW ENGLAND TRADE FOR 89 YEARS 
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ODAY our manu- 

facturing facilities 
are being devoted to 
War. Soon, we hope, there will 
be an end to all needs for War 
production. Then, once again, we can 
be free to devote our entire attention 
to the requirements of our regular 
customers upon whose loyalty and 
good-will our business has been 


so firmly established. 


To these customers and friends we 
promise that Rosback Pony Rotary 
Perforators, Gang Stitchers and other 


well-known Rosback machines will 
be made available at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Furthermore, they will 
be sold and serviced through the 
same dependable dealers and dealer 


organizations as in the past. 


Undoubtedly your postwar plans 
include important additions to your 
bindery facilities. If so,we suggest you 


consult your Rosback dealer today. 


r.p. ROSBACK co. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machinery. 


BUY WAR BONDS « « AND KEEP THEM 
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Tue same Union Paste laboratories which have contributed so much to 
the successful overseas shipment of war materials will be available to 
you for your post-war problems in bookbinding. The wide experience 
gained from constant research and continuous development of GLU-WELD 


water-resistant adhesives for war uses will serve to analyze correctly and 


efficiently peace-time conditions. 


In addition to a complete line of flexible glues, stripping glues, label- 
ling glues and pastes, we are thoroughly familiar with the problems of 


sealing transparent films, coated papers and coated cloths. 


UNION PASTE COMPANY 


QUALITY ADHESIVES SINCE 1866 
1605 HYDE PARK AVENUE ° HYDE PARK, MASS. 
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ACTION! 


Binda-Lite Plastic Posts are immediately available 
in all sizes, Clear or Black. 


He" Diameter 
Y%"- 3”. Wr". a 2a" 


%32" Diameter 


“¥\e". Wa". SK" YA" y%" “ 
%e"- Yr"- Su" Yn"- Ye" 


* Stronger, more durable plastic 
* Cost less than metal 


* Lighter, save mailing costs 
* Greater profit spread 


xx 


AND.... 
You Can Actually Get Them Buickly 


Dealers in principal cities — or write to us direct. 


GLENFIELD PLASTICS, INC. 


GLENFIELD, N. Y. 
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VACUUM FEEDER PUMPS 





take up , own wear 










Many of them last 
for a complete life- 
time of the best 
kind of service. 


ef centri 


Interior of pump showing unique form of curved 
wings allowing for wear compensation. 


Get One on Your Vlext ye 


Ask for LEIMAN BROS. 
Smooth Running, Powerful and Efficient 


VACUUM PUMPS 


LEIMAN BROS. 
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172 CHRISTIE ST. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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When peacetime manufacturing is 120,000 square feet of space will be 
again in full swing, the latchstring will devoted to the last word in research 
be out to our many friends and cus- and modern manufacturing methods. 
tomers to visit us at our new division 
at Wharton, N. J. 


Seeing is believing. We could go on 
ad infinitum. Nothing that we could 
Here, amid the scenic beauty of say, however, would speak so convinc- 
northern Jersey, we have located the ingly as a tour of our plant. 

future home of LACRTEX and other <i ile inettetion fo “potunr” ely 


because we are at present engaged 


CARPENTER book cloths, where over here in 100 per cent war work. 


L. E. CARPENTER & CO. 


Main Office: 444. FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


LACATEX Chicago Office: 535 S, Franklin St. Factories: Newark, N. J. and Wharton, N. J. 


Boston Representative: Arthur Seaman, 198 Hillcrest Rd., Needham, Mass. 


B Oo Oo K + L Oo T H . Tel. Needham 0197 
N. Y. C. Publishers and Binderies Can Call Us at Newark by Dialing REctor 2-1316-1317 
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From that day on, the conscience of America recognized 
the inherent right of all her children to an education dic- 
tated by no party line or ideology. Because it has been 
“free” in both senses of the word, our educational system 
has remained true to the belief that what could be taught 
to one should be taught to all. 


Today a room the size of that first small building could 
not store the books required for a school of even average 
size. The basic texts and reference books used in our 
schools are alive with the best of modern thought. Not 
only from their content but from their very make-up and 
appearance the children quickly learn that this is not a 
static world but one that demands continual alertness to 


its changes and constant faith in its future. 


The manufacturers of Binders Board have con- 
tributed to the production of better texthooks 





for over a century. 


BINDERS BOARD is manufactured in accordance with 
U.S. Commercial Standard CS50-34 by the following mills : 


Colonial Board Co. Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co. Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Co. Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango Mills Millburn, N. J. 
Shrvock Brothers Downingtown, Pa. ° 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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*% wv x EVOLUTION VS. REVOLUTION 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALLS OF THE BOOK INDUSTRY IS 
definitely pointing toward vast postwar developments in the 
field of cheap, super mass-production titles. This trend of 
thought is apparent in the recent deal involving new money in 
the publishing business stemming from the fat purse of 
Marshall Field—an announcement which came hard on the 
heels of the purchase of Grosset & Dunlap by five other 
houses. 

The Field money entered the picture via the firm of Simon 
& Schuster and PocketBooks, in an arrangement putting those 
companies under the Field Enterprises banner, but retaining 
current management. Leon Shimkin of S&S continues as 
general manager, while Richard Simon and M. Lincoln 
Schuster alternate as president and chairman of the board. 
Robert deGraff, will, as formerly, hold the reins of policy- 
making at Pocket Books. 

Reading between the lines of these deals, it is fairly clear 
as to where the momentum is gathering. Grosset & Dunlap 
is probably the largest reprint house in the country, and its 
facilities now have been joined with a number of large and 
progressive firms, including Random House and Harper. 
PocketBooks and S&S are noted for their successful initiative 
in marketing low-cost popular titles. It is fairly obvious that 
the objective in both the consolidations will proceed along lines 
of mass production of books to retail at low prices. That of 
course means lower production costs, which is where the 
manufacturer comes in. 

It’s no secret that machinery suppliers have been hard at 
work on models aimed at increasing efficiency and lowering 
costs in bindery operations. These improvements are certainly 
in the cards for some time in the future—but that word 
future should be underlined. They can’t come overnight, and 
there is the little matter of the war to be won first. The “new 
era” will arrive, but indications are that it will arrive in 
orderly fashion, without any precipitate disruption of existing 
conditions. To repeat a rather over-worked phrase, planning 
on everyone’s parts should revolve around “evolution, not 
revolution.” 


ww w WFORWARD PASS OR FUMBLE? 


WHEN, A FEW WEEKS aco, the N. Y. edition binders were 
asked to make recommendations for a bookbinding division of 
a school of graphic arts in N.Y.C.’s gigantic postwar educa- 
tional program, they quickly picked up the ball and made 
some yardage by enlisting the support of the Bookbinders 
Guild. The ball has now been tossed back to the educational 
authorities and all the signs point to some good teamwork on 
their part. It is to be hoped that the outcome will be a 
touchdown pass that will elevate the study of modern book- 
binding to the level it deserves. 

If this school is established—and there is every reason to 
believe it will be—it will be one of the best things that ever 
occurred in the industry. Its example should be followed 
in any other major cities where edition bookbinding is prac- 
ticed to any large extent. Here at last is an opportunity to 
create skilled craftsmen to replace the many older men who 
want to retire from the industry but cannot find anyone to 
pass the reins to; here is an opportunity to offer our returning 
fighting men positions in an industry that will offer a good 
future at good wages and under better working conditions. 

The whistle has blown and the ball is in play. Here’s hoping 
it won’t be dropped now, but will be hurled for still further 
gains in industry training. Watch these pages for further 
news of this development. 
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* *®& XX TRADE BINDERS ORGANIZATION? 


THE AMBITIOUS PROJECT FOR A NatTionaL Grapuic Arts INstI- 
tute apparently has stubbed its toe, and its sponsors have 
made a strategic withdrawal. It was the hope, projected over 
a series of meetings among organization leaders since early 
last summer, to set up a framework to include all branches 
of the graphic arts for the purpose of representing the indus- 
try as a whole, particularly in the field of Government 
relations. 

A praiseworthy objective, certainly, but the obstacles seem 
insurmountable at the present time. A. E. Giegengack, in ad- 
dressing the first meeting, compared the graphic arts industry 
to those of steel, oil and motors, suggesting that organiza- 
tional unity similar to theirs, could be obtained. But the fact 
of the matter is that the graphic arts constitute not one in- 
dustry, but many, making it exceedingly difficult to marshall 
their entire interests under one organizational banner. 

The committee, in its report after the October meeting, said 
that one obstacle to the projected Institute was the fact that 
letterpress printers—largest branch of the graphic arts— 
were not sufficiently organized nationally to participate in an 
overall set-up. 

If that is true of commercial printers, it can be applied in 
much greater force to binders, particularly trade and pamphlet 
binders. The latter were not even represented at the meetings 
which discussed the praposed Institute because they had no 
national organization to speak for them. 

Commercial printers are now taking steps to remedy their 
own organizational shortcomings—a situation which will place 
the binders so far back at the end of the parade that they’ll 
never come within sighting distance of the bandwagon. 

Trade and pamphlet binders are in acute need of a national 
organization, if for no other reason than to put them in a 
position to talk on equal terms with their printing brethren. 
Yesterday was late, today is later, and tomorrow will be too 
late altogether. How about it, boys? 


* *& ® BRITONS ASK MANPOWER RELIEF 


IN ORDER TO RESCUE BRITISH BOOK PRODUCTION AND PRINTING IN 
general from disaster, more and more voices in Britain are 
clamoring for release of sorely needed workers. In a memo- 
randum from the London Joint Industrial Council, submitted 
to Labour Minister Bevin, there was set forth the present 
inability of the industry to meet current demands, let alone 
future ones. Emphasis was laid upon the necessity of the pro- 
duction of price lists, catalogs, instruction manuals, note 
books, all the multitude of products of the industry, besides: 
the vast quantity of books needed for local sale, export, the 
forces, and liberated countries. 

The memorandum presses for release of all civilian printing 
trade workers, now employed in munitions, civil defense and 
other war work. The U. S. graphic arts industry should follow 
the results of this appeal with considerable interest as a guide 
to its own practices—now and in the future. 


A A A 
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OUR CHANCE AGAIN 


THE OPPORTUNITY IS HERE AGAIN FOR EVERYONE ON THE HOME 
front to back up the boys on the fighting fronts. The Sixth 
War Loan is in full swing and should be supported to the 
limit of every American’s ability. It’s the least we can do to 
prove that civilian spirit to win the war is not lacking. And 
it’s a sugar-coated donation, too, because the money will return 
with interest. 





(Your comments on the above-mentioned developments or 
other problems facing the industry will be welcomed for dis- 
cussion in this department.—THE Ep1rors.) 
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Bookbinding & Book Production 


THE OFFICIAL BUSINESS PAPER OF THE INDUSTRY 


- 


Lificiency and equipment in the pressroom 


= DUE TO THE CON- 
fusion prevalent in the industry over the use of the term, 
“book and job printer,” some commercial printers—and 
a few publishers—have honestly labored under the im- 
pression that most any large printing office could. func- 
tion as a book plant. In one of the few explanations of 
the fallacy of this belief, and for that matter, one of the 
few real analyses of the important differences be- 
tween commercial printing and book manufacture ever 
given, Andrew J. Farr, of the Chicago office of Kings- 
port Press, performed that duty for the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, at its October 17 meeting. 

While much of his talk would be familiar music to 
edition plants nationwide, Farr raised a number of 
points in his discussion of presswork, layout, platemak- 
ing, and pre-production planning to provide a consider- 
able menu for both publishers and manufacturers alike to 
feast on. That part of his speech which touches on those 
topics follows: 

In the letterpress book pressroom, those old familiar 
slow moving vehicles we all know as flat beds—2-colors, 
singles and perfectors—print the greatest part of our 
books. Offset is accounting for a steadily increasing 
volume, particularly in elementary color work textbooks 
where large editions prevail. 


rotaries? not yet! 


As rar aS I CAN DETERMINE, there are no letterpress 
rotaries especially engineered for book work in actual 
production or use at this time. Large book runs have 
been made on various type rotaries such as the ATF 
Webendorfer roll-fed perfector used by Scribner to 
print such titles as “For Whom the Bell Tolls” and 
“Valley of Decision.” It prints from flexible rubber 
plates, the cut-off is fixed at about 34”, and the web is 
45”. It delivers about 7000, 1-color, 64 page flat sheets 
per hour for an untrimmed signature size of 554” x 834”. 
In my opinion, it can hardly qualify as ideal, everyday 
book equipment because of fixed dimensions and flat 
sheet delivery. 

Magazine webs are used for production planned for 
special size limitations. As the usual signature size is 
about 834” x 1134”, their folding equipment can not 
make the last fold down for ordinary book sizes and 
the paper grain is usually wrong for good bookbinding. 
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A, J. Farr outlines necessary procedures for 


better production planning in book printing 


There are a few Scott rotaries that seem more adap- 
table. While they roll-feed, sheeting takes place before 
printing, and they afford a wide range, both in sheet 
size and paper grain-way. Cut-off is graduated from 
22” to 46” and webs vary from 30” to about 70”. Flat 
sheets are delivered. . 


skill and speed in change-over 


IN A BOOK PRESsROOM specialized skills are developed. 
Press crews are proficient in changing over plate forms 
according to the various impositions of folder equipment 
specified on the planning office lay-out. If you requested 
the average commercial press crew to take off and put on 
plates for a 128 page perfector change over, and start 
the new form running in two hours, what reaction would 
you get? This time is not unusual for total subsequent 
make-readies of cheaper fiction printing on antique stock. 

Here presswork for a given title or series is confined 
to the minimum practical number of press units, so the 
same press crews have a better opportunity to become 
familiar with a title or series and to hold to a minimum 
the cost of original first make-readies. 

Tape type folders are the principal text production 
units in book plants, where sheet control and accuracy are 
so essential. Pressure types like Clevelands find auxiliary 
use for small sheet folding of maps, inserts, endpapers. 

Positioning bleeds away from gripper, tail and slit 
edges of press sheets to aveid opposing bleeds across 
trims; placing color fountain splits to advantage; even- 
ing up ink distribution on heavy press forms; delivering 
signatures with open bolts for inserts, tips, stubbed 
plates, etc. are a few reasons why a variety of equip- 
ment with parallel, quad and right angle types of fold- 
ing is essential. 


pre-production planning 


A TITLE CONSISTING of 14 32’s, 40,000 copies is an 
example. Because of bleed positions and high percent- 
age of half-tone pages it was signature-separated to 
print on a single and a perfector press and fold with 3 
types of imposition. Four of the 32’s printed 2/64’s, 
sheet wise, single press, slit and folded 2/64’s as double 
32’s. Two of the 32’s printed 1/64 work and turn, single 
press, slit and folded as 1/64, run on quad 16’s to insert 
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as 2/32’s. The balance of 8/32’s printed 2/128’s on 
perfector and folded 2 full sheets as quad 32’s. 

Before the sales department could make an intelligent 
quotation the title was analyzed and planned, and this 
plan carried clear through to the plate room, press room, 
and folder room. 

Full sheet folding is the rule wherever possible. Some 
equipment is designed to fold one sheet to deliver 8/12’s 
or 8/16’s. Other folders deliver 3/32’s or 4/32’s, or 
3/24’s or 4/24’s from one sheet. One type folds one 
sheet and delivers 4/12’s or 4/16’s or will insert these 
signatures to deliver 2/24’s or 2/32’s. 

Careful folded signature inspection requires larger 
crews per folder than are usually necessary in com- 
mercial plants. Signatures are bundled and labelled, 
placed on conveyor belts for transport, either to the 
sheet room, or to sheet storage for future binding. 


and now rotary 


CoMPARED TO LETTERPRESS, lithography, 150 years of 
age, may be considered’a mere stripling process. Yet 
in our time, we have seen it freed from the stone age 
by the key discovery of a pliable metal press plate. 
Easily curved around a cylinder, this one physical 
change converted presswork to an easy rotary motion, 
contrasted to hurling a ponderous press bed and stone, 
back and forth under an impression cylinder. 

We wonder why letterpress—the more direct, simple, 
and positive method—has not also been liberated from 
the battering ram principle. 

Whence will come a moderately priced flexible press 
plate? Will it be molded or etched? Must we modify 
our age-old principle of printing with pressure, and to 
what degree? Who will supply the simple, lightweight, 
variable sheet size, precision rotary printing press— 
and when? The battering ram technique is yielding 
fast—‘‘and it ain’t funny, McGee.” 


U. 8. PUBLISHERS, BOOK MAN- 
ufacturers, printers, and binders should not attempt to 
see straws in the wind in the recent tiny increase in 
quota (214%) given British book publishers. The 
Americah paper situation shows no signs of improve- 
ment before the middle of next year, according to the 
WPB’s latest word. Even with the teaser improvement, 
British publishers are still getting far less than Ameri- 
can firms. 

The book publishing and manufacturing advisory com- 
mittee concurred with other paper consuming industry 
advisory committees in warning that the demands for 
military and essential civilian production were so heavy, 
and manpower so short, that no relief could be reason- 
ably expected before that time. 

Indicative of the extent of the shortage was the xe- 
quest made by the pulp and paper industry that WPB 
assist in procuring enough railroad cars to bring in the 
balance of 1944’s Canadian pulpwood production as- 
signed to the U. S., 450,000 cords. Since Canada needs 
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Little hope of paper relief 





Analysis of many textbook reprints reveals a dia- 
bolical ingenuity in wrong positioning of bleeds and 
color spots without adding to utility or attractiveness. 
Some have color so positioned that color printing on both 
sides of every sheet is made necessary for an average of 
only two or three color spots in each signature. One- 
page position change per signature would confine color- 
work to one side of press sheets and cut color presswork 


in half. 


Relocation or manipulation of only about 10% of 
bleeds occasionally saves the cost of extra size paper 
and often reduces printing surface to fit equipment and 
allows the book to be printed in, say, 64-page forms in- 
stead of 48’s or 32’s. 


Let’s explore the full capabilities of our equipment, 
develop our skills, exercise our ingenuity and continually 
exploit them to the advantage of both ourselves and our 
customer. Offer the full six alphabets and the almost 
unlimited possibilities of that magic system of typeset- 
ting: the monotype. Place at his disposal the full use of 
the 180 mat channels, and 360 characters at the finger 
tips of the operators of our mixer slug machines. 


Demonstrate the full allotment of bleeds per press 
form your ingenuity can conjure without penalty of 
extra-size paper. Show how the appearance of almost 
full color in a book can be accomplished by arranging it 
alternately on outers and inners only of each succeed- 
ing signature, at the cost of color presswork on only 
half of the stock. Suggest well planned color—fountain 
splits at the expense of only slight press preparation. 


If our efforts result in the customer’s printed product 
being more attractive, more saleable or having greater 
utility, and his sales increase, in part because of our 
ingenuity and resourcefulness, we shall then earn the 
right to expect a continuance of favorable contracts 
and merit the privileged appellation of “crarrsMEN.” 





these cars for grain shipment also, the outlook is not 
too hopeful for much of an increase in pulpwood ship- 
ments until next year. 


226 liberalized 


As A RESULT OF MopIFICATIONS of L-226, the printing 
machinery control order made last month, as predicted 
in BsBP earlier, no exchange of used or broken parts 
for new is required, nor any certification. However, the 
MRO application providing an AA-2 rating is still re- 
quired. But purchase of used machinery, i.e., that which 
has actually been used within a plant, of any age, no 
longer requires the filing of WPB form 1319, nor is it 
required for new equipment costing under $200. Dealer 
orders to fill approver orders for new equipment are also 
exempted from this filing. 


Publishers—and manufacturers—should keep in mind 
that the inventory cutback of 15%, will be effective in 
December, as well as this month. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


N.Y. Guild backs postwar bindery school 


Members get advance tips on new 
Sheridan and Smyth machines 


T HE EVENTFUL ESTABLISH- 
ment of a school of practical, modern, mechanized book- 
binding in N.Y.C., as a branch of the city’s postwar 
vocational training and educational program, seems to be 
reasonably assured with the support of two such or- 
ganizations as the Edition Bookbinders Assn., and the 
Bookbinders’ Guild. If so, it will be the first school of 
its kind, virtually all other bookbinding courses dealing 
only with pamphlet work or hand binding. Under pres- 
ent teaching rules, seasoned bookbinders would not be 
allowed to instruct. But it is believed that this formality 
will be waived, the committee from the Edition Book- 
binders pointed out in explaining the plan to the Guild 
at its October 11 meeting. The Guildsmen nevertheless 
volunteered to serve either with or without pay, after 
hearing the entire project explained to them. 

The plan for a first-class graphic arts school was first 
broached several months ago (see BaBP, July, p. 21) 
when $4,000,000 was allocated to the present School of 
Printing for expansion. Tentative plans included a com- 
petent course in machine edition binding. At that time, 
J. Henry Holloway, principal of the printing school, re- 
quested a committee from the N. Y. edition binders 
group to formulate a prospective program and curricu- 
lum, which was duly submitted to him, and will soon be 
acted upon. Members of the committee are Bert Wolff 
(H. Wolff), chairman, Emanuel Burstein (American- 
Stratford), Harold Cadmus (Scribner Press), Frank 


Fortney (Russell-Rutter), and Robert Wessman (J. F. 
Tapley). 


emphasis on machines 


As WoLFF EXPLAINED IT, the project would consist 
briefly of a 4-year high school course, with special train- 
ing for veterans and emphasis laid on machine book 
making. Wolff then called on Burstein to elaborate on 
the plan. 

The latter immediately cited the matter of official 
teaching requirements, stating that rigid adherence of 
the Board of Education to the rules, spelt the success 
or failure of the plan. Briefly, the question was, could 
the Guild supply the men, and would the board waive 
the regulations to permit them to instruct? 

Burnstein continued, emphasizing the fact that after 
the war many of the veterans who have stayed on past 
the retirement age, would leave. Whom, he asked, would 
the industry replace them with? His query was echoed 
by Harold Cadmus (Scribner Press) who declared it 
was his emphatic belief, that unless the industry pre- 
pared for the future with some such school, it would 
face a skilled labor shortage in five years that would 
make this one appear silly. He urged his audience to 
realize that the business must be made attractive and 
advancement assured to get young men to enter it. To 
be employed in modern bookbinderies, men must have a 
background on all machines in use, so that they may 
determine for which they are best fitted, he continued. 
Keturning veterans, who have developed new mechanical 
skills, will want good jobs that fit their capabilities, he 
concluded. 

During the discussion that followed, George Kuhlkin 
(American-Stratford) asked for information on how the 
school would be adjusted to the apprentice system, and 
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whether the students would be taught on modern ma- 
chines. 


apprentice set-up 


As BursTEIN POINTED OUT IN REPLY, the committee had 
recommended that new models or used machines of re- 
cent vintage be utilized. As for the apprentice set-up, he 
continued, the plan called for two years general educa- 
tional work, then two years of fundamentals in binding. 
If the student was still interested at the end of that 
time, he would be allowed to take an apprentice’s posi- 
tion, carrying on his training in a night school course in 
modern machine production, or else take a postgraduate 
course of the same nature. In this way, Burstein pointed 
out, firms can get the sort of boys they want, make ap- 
prentices of them soon, and perhaps journeymen by 
the time they are 23 or so, so that they may be earning 
a good living at that time. The course will also include 
office procedure and estimating, he added. 

When the highly respected voice of Frank Grady 
(Cornwall Press) was added in support of the plan, 
recalling a similar era of help shortage 20 years ago be- 
cause of the same lack of training, the Guild lost no time 
in voting unanimous cooperation in assisting the school. 

The other speaker, whose talk was chiefly off the 
record was William Seaman of the T. W. and C. B. 
Sheridan Co., who spoke briefly of the company’s plans 
for postwar equipment developments, many of which are 
in the planning and experimental stage. Seaman also 
described one or two of the machines Sheridan had built 
for the war effort including adaptations of smashers for 
airplane work, and a rope fibre making machine. 

About 30 Guildsmen were present at the meeting, pre- 
sided over by vice president Otto Hugo (H. Wolff) in 
the absence of president Box on business. The meeting 
set the date of the Annual Christmas party as December 
9, and arranged to send Yuletide packages to members 
in service. 


erystal-balling again 

THe GUILDSMEN GOT ANOTHER GoopD LooK into the 
crystal ball at their November 8 meeting, when M. S. 
Little of the Smyth Mfg. Co., gave them a detailed de- 
scription of some of his company’s plans for postwar 
machines, and the improvements they would feature. He 
was accompanied by Carl Schramm, Smyth engineer, 
Fred True and C. V. Daley of the E. C. Fuller Co., and 
all took part in answering some of the questions from 
the audience as Seaman of Sheridan had done at the 
preceding meeting. 

Guildsmen will again be hosts to their friends and 
supplymen at the annual Christmas party at the hotel, 
and invitations will be out shortly. 

A large part of the question period was devoted to 
a brief debate over the merits and demerits of standard- 
ization of book sizes to secure the fullest use of mass 
production machinery. The point was made by presi- 
dent Ralph Box (Country Life Press), that books were 
handled too much in the bindery. He pointed out that 
on some machines they were fed backs up, on others 
backs down, and on still others, flat. The constant turn- 
ing was one of the big problems of the bindery, he 
concluded. 
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B.M.I. SURVEY LAUDED “First returns” in from the 
book industry at large indicate an overwhelming “vote of con- 
fidence” in the proposed industry survey to be conducted for 
the Book Industry Committee of the BMI. An imposing heap 
of congratulatory letters and, even more useful, checks have 
been received at BMI headquarters in the six weeks following 
announcement of the survey. 

Approval is widespread. In the file are letters from sup- 
pliers, libraries, publishers, book shops, manufacturers, and 
even a few private individuals whose actual connection with 
the industry is more academic. 

Already the committee has on hand more than a third of 
the sum required to finance the study, and more contributions 
are coming in with every mail. 

Typical of the reception accorded the plan are these com- 
ments, chosen from among the hundreds received: 

Bookdealers: “Dealers throughout the country will anxiously 
await the report”—“It is good to know the manufacturers are 
foresighted enough to make plans for the future.” 

Publishers: “I think the book publishing business very defin- 
itely needs something like this. I hope the industry as a whole 
will get behind it’—‘We fully appreciate what the industry 
is trying to accomplish and you will find us ready and willing 
to assist”—“it should be of interest and value to anyone con- 
nected with any phase of book manufacture or distribution” 
—“I’m glad we can share in this important work.” 

Maufacturers: “This has been and is going to be a mag- 
nificant piece of work”—‘“the research will be valuable to all 
in the industry.” 

Suppliers and others: “greatly interested in the good work 
you have undertaken”—“publishers and booksellers alike should 
go to every possible length to determine what means can be 
adopted to enable us to extend into the postwar period as 
much of this gain as possible that has been accomplished under 
the exceptionally favorable circumstances prevailing”’—‘“in its 
broadest sense the effort is worthwhile and in line with that 
which has long since been done by many of the most brilliant 
manufacturers and merchandisers.” 

A few of the brochures explaining the aims of the survey 
are still obtainable, either by writing the BMI director, or to 
BaBP. 


STORY OF THE BOOK “This Book Business”—cover- 
ing the author, publisher, and manufacturer—was the topic 
of the first fall meeting of the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. It was held October 17, as a dinner meeting at 
the Furniture Club, with Roy G. Kirby, Chicago manager of 
American Type Founders acting as moderator for the panel. 

Three speakers presented papers on the subject. John J. 
O’Connel, vice president and publications manager, A. C. 
McClurg Co., discussed “The Author” and mentioned well 
known names in the writing field who had planned to write 
one type of fiction but made their name on something which, 
at the moment, they were not much interested in writing. 
He related many tales of such writers as Edgar Burroughs 
and Zane Grey as men who wanted to do a different style of 
writing than that which made them famous. “The Publisher” 
was given his inning by John O'Connor, vice president, 
Quarrie Corporation, who described the various types of pub- 
lishing such as text, trade, fiction, law, and books for com- 
mercial use. 

But it was Andrew Farr of Kingsport Press, Chicago office, 
talking on the topic of “Book Manufacture” who completely 
captivated the attention of the audience, with his careful 
study of the difference between book and commercial printing 
technique. (Because of the importance of his suggestions for 
improving books by planned production, the major portion 
of his address is reproduced on page 21.) 
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There were over 250 present for the opening meeting and 
the question period that followed showed marked interest in 
the making of a book as well as its publication. 

Of particular attraction was the exhibit arranged for the 
meeting—“Book Manufacturing from Pulp to Reader, In- 
cluding a Display of Fine Book Printing.” 

Ken Burchard, manager, offset division, Elizabeth, N. J., 
American Type Founders Co., will be the speaker for the 
group’s meeting at the Furniture Club, November 21, at which 
Kirby will preside. Burchard is well known to the industry, 
having been formerly with the lithographing division of Car- 
negie Tech, Pittsburgh. He has chosen for his title: “Mys- 
teries of Offset Dispelled before your Eyes ... No Tricks... 
No Mirrors.” 


BOSTON GUILD MEETS Walter Williams, general 
manager in Boston of the E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., distributors 
of Seybold bookbinders’ machinery, discussed the situation in 
regard to machinery before the 177th meeting of the Book- 
binders’ Guild, Boston, October 18, at the Parker House. He 
intimated that as soon as the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 
was in a position to resume the manufacture of its regular 
lines that it would sell to customers approximate sizes, de- 
scriptions and quantities desired. He mentioned the trading 
of used equipment on the part of buyers, if they so desired. 

C. B. Fleming (C. B. Fleming Co., Norwood, Mass.), the 
president, was in the chair, with about 30 present. J. S. 
Wesby, of J. S. Wesby & Sons, Worcester, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on his picture of postwar work. 

The Guild is planning several new activities for the coming 
winter, including the bringing into membership of younger 
members of the craft. 


NAVIGATORS SET UP LABORATORY 4 long stride 
forward was taken by the Navigator Club, N.Y.C., recently 
with the establishment of a research laboratory as an aid to 
the solution of graphic arts problems. The laboratory has 
special equipment available for educational purposes, and is 
open to members on Tuesday evenings and Saturday after- 
noons. It is conveniently located in the offices of the S & E 
Printing Co., 298 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

A series of Tuesday night lectures is being given by Ernie 
Schmatolla at the new research laboratory. The lectures are 
open to members of the Navigator Club and admission is free. 
On November 28th Schmatolla will discuss the Munsell Color 
System; his topic on December 5th will be Color Printing 
Technology and Printing Inks. The lectures begin at 7:00 P.M. 


BMI OFFICERS ELECTED Officers of the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute were elected by the Board of Directors last 
month. Those chosen to serve for the coming year are as follows: 
President, Henry P. Conkey (W. B. Conkey Co.); Vice Presi- 
dent, John B. Ballou (Vail-Ballou Press); Treasurer, Melville 
C. Bailey (Quinn & Boden). Re-elected for a year’s term 
were J. Raymond Tiffany, as General Counsel, and Alma Wat- 
son, as Secretary. 


B&BP LATE? GUESS WHY! 


If, like your laundry, B&BP’s been arriving later and 
later each month, don’t blame it on the postman. He 
hasn’t been reading it. 

What's the matter then? Well, we could pull the old 
bromide about—but we'll spare you that one, you know 
it just as well as we do. Uncle Sam needs plenty of 
men to knock the blocks off the Japs and Nazis, and 
the ones that are left, are as overworked as the machines 
they run. B&BP and its printer are no exceptions — 
breakdowns, a minimum of pressmen and other skilled 
help, and every publisher clamoring to get out at the 
same time, just as it probably is in your own organiza- 
tion. But our staff, with the sincere cooperation of the 
shop, is making every effort to speed up its end of the 
work, so that even allowing for delays, the magazine 
should reach you somewhere near the regular time. All 
we ask is your understanding and patience. 
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GAGE AND WINSHIP ADDRESS CANADIANS 
A highlight of the October 2d meeting of the Toronto Graphic 
Arts Association at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto was the 
presence on the podium of two noted American visitors, Harry 
L. Gage, vice president of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and William M. Winship, general manager, 
Brett Lithographic Co., N.Y.C. The occasion was the celebra- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the Toronto group. 

Gage, peering ahead into the postwar future for letter- 
press, told his audience not to expect miracles from the 
printing industry the minute the war was over. He pointed 
out that printing machinery manufacturers have devoted al- 
most their entire production to war purposes; other activities 
have consisted only of repair work and a very small amount 
of new construction. It is conceivable then, that there will be 
no overnight revolutionizing of the printing machinery indus- 
try when the war ends. 

Gage envisioned a wider use of plastics in the future. It is 
probable, he thought, that sheets of plastic will be used for 
binding in the near future. Plastic presses are forecast when 
it is possible to make the material more durable. Gage pre- 
dicted that much more research work will take place on the 
usefulness of light metals in the printing industry. He stated 
that work was already under way with magnesium; it is likely 
that it might be perfected for use on cylinder presses where 
its lightness would be of great advantage. 

Winship had a wealth of prediction on the mechanical side 
of offset lithography. He allayed the worries of those who 
are fearful of a dumping of government equipment when the 
war is over. This won’t occur, Winship believes, because most 
government equipment was built for special jobs and much 
of it was shipped abroad and would not be brought back. 

Great improvements are forecast for many phases of offset 
shortly after V-Day. For example, a photo text-type machine 
has been developed and will certainly go into production when 
war work ends. Lithographers will be able to set type photo- 
graphically. Improvements in press plates, rollers, inks and 
presses are certain in the postwar period according to 
Winship. 

He called attention to the definite trend toward offset in 
the book publishing industry, citing as an example, the recent 
exhibition of books for children sponsored by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 


CANADA EASES CONTROLS Canada has eased her 
restrictions a bit on the export of books. Under an order 
issued from Ottawa by the Trade and Commerce Department 
on October. 16, and which became effective two days later, 
export permits no longer are required for exportation of 
books printed prior to January 1, 1943, or valued at $50 or 
less, regardless of date of printing, when shipped to British 
Empire countries or the United States. 

Canada’s Wartime Prices and Trade Board, on October 17, 
also announced the lifting of standardization and simplifica- 
tion restrictions on school supplies, stationery and stenog- 
raphers’ note books, as well as a number of other paper 
products. 

Lifting of the restrictions permits printing, designing, and 
ruling within the limits of paper quotas. C. V. Hodder, ad- 
ministrator of packages and converted paper products, said 
the board does not anticipate any marked increase in the 
number of designs and sizes since manufacturers must still 
make best possible use of available labor and manufacturing 
facilities. 

The severe restrictions on the manufacturing of certain types 
of printed matter were also lifted by the Board on November 
1, and quota controls on periodicals and publications were 
revised. 

However, book publishers were warned by John Atkins, Ad- 
ministrator of Publishing, Printing and Allied Industries, that 
they should establish priorities on their own production to en- 
sure the supply of textbooks and other essential reading 
matter. 

Although mill quotas will continue to limit any increase in 
paper supply, each commercial printer or publisher will now 
be free to make use of the paper available to him as he sees fit. 

The controls were relaxed with the revocation on November 
1 of Order 332, which was introduced in December, 1943. That 
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order restricted the end-use of newsprint and fine papers for 
display and other advertising printed matter, posters, cata- 
logues, price lists and other business forms and records. Under 
the order, extensive savings were effected and the Prices 
Board, in announcing the relaxation of the regulations, said it 
was anticipated that many of the savings would be continued 
voluntarily. 


CARNEGIE READIES FOR 6G. I.’s Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology’s Department of Printing is all set to en- 
roll those returning servicemen whose educational preparation 
for management and production responsibilities in the field of 
printing was interrupted by the war, The Pittsburgh college 
is the only school in the country offering a course that leads 
to a B.S. degree in printing. 

Carnegie-trained men hold positions in the production execu- 
tive, sales and advertising branches of the industry. Because 
comparatively few men have been graduated during the war 
years, printing offers a greater opportunity than ever before, 
according to the college authorities. 

Minimum requirement for the course is a high school edu- 
cation. War veterans who entered the service before their 
twenty-fifth birthday are entitled to substantial financial help 
from the government in order to resume educational careers. 


IN BRIEF Robert J. Hackett, secretary and sales mana- 
ger of the Brennan Co., Akron, O., makers of loose-leaf de- 
vices, has been elected to the top post of Ohio Knights 
Templar. 


From American Education Press, Columbus, O., comes news 
that Birt Kesster, former bindery foreman has finally gotten 
into the Navy, after undergoing two operations in order to 
pass the physical. Howarp Newkirk succeeds him. 

Samvet T. Baron, Royal Paper Corp., will be the guest of 
honor at the November 29 dinner of the Graphic Arts & Fine 
Paper Divs., Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. Among the 
committee members are J. Atrman (Goldsmith & Altman), 
SamMvuet Esert (Gotham-Ebert), Isaac Grnspere (Practical 
Bookbinding), Morris Marcouis (F. M. Charlton), Louis Srecer 
(Trade Bindery), and ArrHur Wotrr (H. Wolff Book Mfg.) 


FTC HITS ARMORED BOOKS A “cease and desist” 
order has been issued against the Arthur Von Senden Co., 
Pittsburgh, publisher of so-called armored pocket-size religious 
books (see BaBP, August, p. 22). The company is forbidden 
to make any claims that the books are capable of stopping or 
deflecting bullets, shrapnel, or bayonet thrusts, that they fit 
the breast pocket, or offer any protection to the heart of 
carrier of such books, and to refrain from supplying any 
printed material containing such claims to any dealer. 


In Summing Up 


Here’s what’s cooking in new postwar binding machinery: a 
streamlined, from-press-to-finish-book hookup, utilizing new 
binding methods and adhesives, for low cost, standardized for- 
mats; new types of automatic sewing machines; new gather- 
ing devices; new casemakers and casing-in machines, built a 
lot along the lines of the ad plug “no human hand touches it”; 
projected new lightweight, interchangeable inking mechanisms 
for presses; new type punches for mechanical bindings. 

And for the blankbook, loose-leaf, pamphlet binding, and 
paper ruling fields; there’s talk of new style blankbook equip- 
ment, new ruling machines, new folders, etc. 


Of course, much of this is still experimental, but in some 
cases test machines have been built, so as to find the “bugs” 
and clear them up. Incidentally all the machinery men we’ve 
talked to want suggestions and constructive criticisms, which 
they freely say helps them build better machines. .. . 


What’s new in cloth and glue is told in this issue on pages 
26 and 27. And how pre-planning to the last detail makes for 
better books, on page 21. And there'll be better mechanics, too, 
to run the new materials in the new way on the new machines, 
if the N. Y.C. postwar plan for a super printing and binding 
school goes through—as it undoubtedly will... . 
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Aoussives, WHICH LAST SPRING 
appeared to be heading toward a “situation,” are now in 
adequate supply, and binders generally have placed them 
outside the headache category. A survey just completed 
by BsBP as a follow-up to the one reported in our April, 
1944, issue, shows a combination of ingenuity, coopera- 
tion and common sense on the part of users and suppliers 
which has resulted in a happy solution of most problems, 
as well as considerable progress in technical develop- 
ments. 

As a whole, the “crisis’’ feared when the allocation 
order went into effect April 1, acted to put the industry 
on its mettle. The introduction of non-animal-base ad- 
hesives, experimentation with extenders and substitutes, 
has resulted, as one large supplier put it, in “sharpening 
up everything.” This company, one of the largest in 
the field, typified sentiment generally, when its state- 
ment added: “There is always a tendency, as newer 
products come out, for refinements or adjustments in 
the older product to attempt to make it better or to con- 
form so far as possible to some of the characteristics of 
the newer product. For instance, today we are mak- 
ing better formulas of flexible glue for the bookbinding 
industry than ever before; they will have a wider range 
of use, there will be less difficulty under adverse con- 
ditions, and they will be generally more efficient.” 


supplies in adequate quantity 


LITTLE, IF ANY, HARDSHIP has been encountered, the sur- 
vey disclosed, either by users or suppliers, in obtaining 
adequate amounts of finished adhesive products or the 
base materials. The small order exemption on hide glue 
was raised for the current quarter to 10,000 lbs. from 
1200. This was in addition to the former exemption of 
10,000 Ibs. for ground bone glue. The tight situation 
feared at the time the allocation order first went into 
effect, undoubtedly was eased by the successful use of 
synthetic resins, as well as extenders and vegetable- 
base adhesives. In fact, the picture now has cleared up 
to the extent that most binders are not using extenders. 

A number of suppliers who last spring announced in 
these pages that they would continue their policy of 
manufacturing animal-base glues only, now see their 
viewpoint vindicated. As the president of one of the 
oldest firms in the business states: ““We have been manu- 
facturing flexible glues for the trade for over 50 years, 
and it would be rather difficult to change our customers 
over to something else unless they were dissatisfied .. . 
We wish to assure you that we do not anticipate any 
change in our formulas as long as our customers are 
satisfied, after victory or for the present.” 


development of synthetic resins 


ON THE OTHER HAND, one of the most striking develop- 
ments has been the use of synthetic resin adhesives as a 
replacement for flexible glue in the gluing-off process. 
These resins have progressed past the testing stage and 
are now in daily use on the production line in many 
binderies. Their chief advantages are as follows: Dry- 
ing time has been reduced to a maximum of 20 minutes, 
with some instances reported of a successful 8-10 
minute set; changes in temperature and high humidity 
do not affect them; lack of brittleness saves wear on 
trimmer knives; they can be applied cold, mixed with 
ordinary tap water; backbone swelling is prevented. 
The reverse side of the ledger shows mainly in the 
item of cost. Binders frankly admit that at present they 
are concerned more with production than with cost, so 
that this matter has not been threshed out to the extent 
that it would be in normal times. Manufacturers claim 
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SUPPLIERS SURVEYED 


The Adhesives Field 


that increased efficiency and speed of production in the 
plant offset the additional cost, plus the fact that future 
developments may enable them to cut costs. One other 
questionable factor is the actual wearability of these 
adhesives—something that only time will prove, although 
laboratory-accelerated tests have shown them to stand 
up satisfactorily in this regard. 

National Adhesives, one of the first to get its syn- 
thetic flexible resin into practical production, reports 
enthusiastic response from binderies all over the coun- 
try. It cites all the advantages mentioned above, and 
adds a comment that the product is also vermin-proof. 
The success of the product is now so assured, according 
to National, that its research laboratories are “at work 
on other materials of the same general nature designed 
to place other bookbinding operations on a similar high 
level of efficiency.” 

Swift § Co., in addition to its animal-base glues, has 
just announced the production of two new synthetic 
resin adhesives designed for padding and other opera- 
tions requiring a fast-setting, flexible cold adhesive. The 
new products, says the announcement, “are members 
of a series of resin base adhesives Swift is developing to 
meet all requirements. . . . In the near future we will 
have a complete line of flexible resin adhesives combin- 
ing all types of working qualities such as fast or slow 
set and maximum or minimum flexibility.” The new 
resins will be added to the present line in conformance 
with the company policy of serving “all the various 
adhesive fields.” 


H. B. Fuller has been actively suppyling the mid- 
west and south with its synthetic resin flexible adhesive. 
In addition to production-line gluing-off, it reports suc- 
cess in library binding, as well as on telephone direc- 
tories. The company predicts a finer postwar quality of 
books through the combined use of resin adhesives, resin- 
coated cover fabrics and high strength resin-impregnated 
book paper. 


Arabol sees the general situation as working no hard- 
ship, and is offering the trade flexible glues, extenders 
and synthetic flexible resins. Coining a word, the com- 
pany’s statement says that demands for new or im- 
proved ‘adhesiveonics” from the binders are helpful 
because of the many factors involved in their develop- 
ment. 

Union Paste announces abandonment of further inves- 
tigations of vegetable adhesives and extenders, to con- 
centrate in the field of synthetic resins, feeling that it 
is not only a “war problem but a permanent one of 
some size.” The company reports a very successful 
glycol paste used in casing-in with “difficult coated or 
impregnated materials.” 

Precision Testing Laboratories have in the trial stage, 
two synthetic flexible adhesives which they believe will 
(Please turn to page 47) 
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FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The Cloth Field 
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- 0 MOST OF THE PUBLIC, THE 
ss terms “‘plastics’’ or ‘synthetics’ have come to spell 
h magic, and linked with others like “electronics” and 
d “radar,” have led most of us into a somewhat rosy view 
| of the material world future. If one is inclined to read 
" and believe all the promises offered, the postwar world 
i. will be a Utopia of plastic houses and automobiles, syn- 
* thetic fabrics that never grow dirty, dust-free floors and 
d furniture, and last, dirt and stain-repellent books for 
f. our bookshelves. Plastic fabrics will cover them, plastic 
2 treated paper will be inside, and the whole may be en- 
k eased in transparent plastic jackets or slip cases. 

. postwar forecasts 

THE LATTER PORTION of that Utopia is not wholly out 
‘is of reach, so reports from the leading bookcloth manu- 
ic facturers indicate. There is still quite a road to travel, 
= including a two-hemisphere war. But a beginning has 
ss been made, and even the somewhat hesitant and tentative 
a statements of the mills indicate that some changes will 
“4 occure in bookcloth construction and treating, as soon 
1] as the flood tide of war orders has somewhat receded. 
= Already some advances have been made in the field 
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offered with a familiar coating, as well as a familiar base 





which have resulted in one entirely new base being 


with a new coating! 

It seems perhaps premature to be talking about such 
developments, when only a few months ago—May, to be 
exact—supplies of bookcloth were extremely critical. 
The increase in tempo of the war has aggravated the 
condition, but nevertheless, books are still being pro- 
duced, and still are being bound in cloth to a reasonable 
degree. With remarkable dexterity, the cloth houses 
have been able to juggle their huge war orders together 
with the comparatively puny book yardage, and have not 
been thrown off balance in the process. 

But, while admitting present difficulties and antici- 
pating others, everyone in the industry should be kept 
informed of what’s in prospect. Accordingly, BeBP has 
endeavored to secure, as accurately as is now possible, 
a picture of what’s going on behind the mountains of 
war-use cloth emerging from our supplying mills, and 
in the test-tubes and retorts of their laboratories. 


new bases and new finishes 


THE CONSENSUS OF THE MAJOR MANUFACTURERS who re- 
plied to BaBP’s survey was that they had learned much 
about new bases and new coatings from their experiences 
in making war products, and that they planned to put 
this knowledge to good use in making bookcloth. Many 
of these. new compounds, ‘such as vinyl resin, synthetic 
rubber, and other types of plastic or resin formulae, as 
well as bases like rayon and nylon, have been known to 
cloth finishers, as one mill points out, for some time. 
While many advantages are conceded, not a few faults 
are common. To use them, and to get the best results, 
considerable time will undoubtedly have to be spent in 
experiment, test, and retest, to determine the best com- 
bination. No magic wand is available to give them to 
us sooner—except final victory over Tokyo & Berlin, Inc. 

Further, most of the mills agree that it will be some 
time before any of these new fabrics will be able to 
replace cotton as a base or pyroxylin as a treating 
agent, if only because of that substance’s present lower 
cost. 





and now rayon! 


The Athol Manufacturing Co. has already marketed its 
Terek-Rayuin cloth, a rayon base impregnated with 
pyroxylin. In behalf of its product, admittedly the first 
generally available departure from normal constructions, 
Athol cites these claims: strength, color brightness, ease 
of stamping and printing, and adaptability to all bind- 
ing operations. The cloth is made from viscose process 
yarn. 





other new fabrics 


SHARING THE SPOTLIGHT of publicity for current new 
fabrics, is Zapon-Keratol’s ‘““Kerazon,” a plastic-coated 
fabric. Its sponsors cite its resistance to cold, flame, 
heat, moisture, alcohol or other damage. Speaking for 
Keratol, Fred L. Ford observes: “We visualize the use 
of plastic compounds, both for impregnating and for 
fully coating fabrics for book work. — 

“Tt is our belief that in resuming full scale manufac- 
ture of materials for bookbinding, much of the first 
postwar year’s supply will be made with pyroxylin. 
However, as we are able to take full advantage of the 
technical advances made in plastics and apply them to 
materials for the industry, new qualities will be available 
which will have advantages not offered by any book 
fabric in the past. 


“We expect to see more variety of basic fabrics used, 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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A Letter for 


BOOK WEEK 


November 12-18, 1944 


Written by John Quincy Adams when he was nine years of age to his father, John Adams 


Braintree, June 2nd, 1777 
Dear Sir: 

I love to receive letters very well; much better 
than I love to write them. I make but a poor figure at composition. 
My head is much too fickle. My thoughts are running after bird’s eggs, 
play and trifles, till I get vexed with myself. Mamma has a troublesome 
task to keep me a studying. I own I am ashamed of myself. I have but 
just entered the third volume of Rollin’s History, but designed to have 
got half through it by this time. I am determined this week to be more 
diligent. Mr. Thaxter is absent at Court. I have set myself a stint this 
week, to read the third volume half out. If I can but keep my resolu- 
tion, I may again at the end of the week give a better account of myself. 
I wish, sir, you would give me in writing, some instructions with regard 
to the use of my time, and advise me how to proportion my studies and 
play, and I will keep them by me, and endeavor to follow them. 


With the present determination of growing better, 
I am, dear sir, your son, 


John Quincy Adams 


P.S. Sir — If you will be so good as to favor me with a blank book, I 
will transcribe the most remarkable passages I meet with in my read- 
ing, which will serve to fix them upon my mind. 


x 


This letter is taken from William H. Seward’s Life of John Quincy Adams, which 
was published and copyrighted in 1849. One of the important objectives of Book 
Week is to raise the reading standards of the public, and particularly of our chil- 
dren. In every generation of the famous Adams Family the children have been 
encouraged to read good books. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Fiskeville, R. I. 


[Extra copies on request] 
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(irinder-binder in Iowa 


Gourriox IS A HOMELY WORD. 
But it sums up very neatly the application of a more 
dignified synonym to an ambitious hustler in business. 
It can mean more than ambition—even going so far as 
covering a lot of qualities like ingenuity, forethought, 
and persistence. 

The small towns and cities of America may not 
actually have any advantage in possession of this attri- 
bute, but so it often seems. To any trade binder so 
located, it is a mighty handy characteristic. A good 
many are so favored, and one among them is H. L. 
Feiereisen, of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

This binder early realized that much is eventually ex- 
pected of any binder—and even more of a shop located 
in a small city—in out-of-the ordinary jobs which print- 
ers don’t want to go to the expense and trouble of ship- 
ping out to larger centers. But, besides turning to the 
usual channels such as ruling and job work, for sources 
of business, he looked further afield. 


adds knife grinder 


THE RESULT WAS HIS SELECTION of the rather unusual 
profession of knife grinding, which would enable him 
to keep in even closer touch with his printer customers. 
All had cutters, and all needed their cutter blades sharp- 
ened at one time or another. If they came to him for 
such service, it was obvious that he had more than an 
even break on getting their folding, ruling, or whatever 
other service was needed by them. When his knife grind- 
ing machine was installed back in 1935, every printer 
in Cedar Rapids—and there are more than you can tick 
off on your fingers—got a notice. The response was 
immediate. 

Since that time, the radius of his knife grinding serv- 
ice has expanded considerably, until Feierisen now 
serves over 100 shops. 

Even to start his business required not a little courage 
and ingenuity on Feiereisen’s part. For he commenced 
operations in June of 1932, when black was a favorite 
color for mood and red for bookkeeping. It might per- 
haps be termed apropos that he started with a single 
32” ruling machine. But equally apropos is that by 
Labor Day of that same year, he was able to install an 
automatic cutter, and ever since has been cutting corners 
out of overhead on the road to a fully equipped bindery. 

In the interim he has expanded equipment and labor 
until he now operates considerable pamphlet and edition 


Part of a stack of 40,000 manuals 
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It’s the steady grind that counts! 


equipment. Since 1940, when he was already well equip- 
ped, he has added a Smyth No. 4 sewing machine, Ros- 
back 28” pony round hole perforator, a Baum 21x28 
folder, plastic beams for his two McAdams ruling ma- 
chines, Singer sewing machine with sliding table, No. 6 
standing press with 50 boards, visible record and 
Swing-O-Ring punching dies, roller backer, new 24” 
Potdevin wringer, new Potdevin 27” gluing machine, 
Morrison No. 12 wire stitcher, and WPB has approved 
his purchase of a new hydraulic electric C & G nipping 
press, soon to be installed. All this besides his knife 
grinding equipment! Including the proprietor and his 
wife, 12 people are now employed in the shop. The 
stack of heavy ledgers shown on another page, is indi- 
cative of the varied types of work he turns out. 

To house this growing equipment and working force, 
building additions were needed. The original tiny frame 
shop was enlarged in 1939, and to this building was 
joined a concrete block structure, completely fireproof 
and equipped with reinforced concrete floors and roof. 


takes out production kinks 


INGENUITY HAS EVER BEEN the constant companion of 
the trade binder, and the war has sharpened his quick 
perception and ability to get out of tight corners even 
more. For years binders have taken the jobs which 
were produced without benefit of plan as to method of 
binding, and gotten them out somehow—with a groan 
perhaps—but still they were produced. The process 
has caused some weird adjustments on machines, and 
resulted in some remarkable dexterity in hand work, but 
few binders have ever admitted defeat. 

Feiereisen is no exception—his ingenuity is a match 
for any member of the trade. This was demonstrated 
recently in his shop’s handling of a large manual for the 
Iowa Mfg. Co., of his city, producers of rock crushing 
machinery used by the services. The catalogs are about 
as bulky as the machine which they describe, but their 
production was ably handled by the shop. 

The books are offset-printed in 8-page sections, trim 
size 9” x 6”, which the shop folds and then inserts as 
32’s, then Smyth sews. They vary in page count from 
300 to 1200, and in bulk from 1” to 3”. 

After inserting, the books are bundled and stacked on 
their backs with a half-inch strip of “Insulite’” boards 
between to allow for the rope. These filler strips allowed 
Feiereisen to stack the books to the ceiling without fear 
of their falling. 

Sewing completed, the books are end-sheeted, then 
(Please turn to page 49) 
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CO-ORDINATION === 


j HE prolific 


genius of Gustave 
Band ese ite- ILLUSTRATOR AND PRINTER 
assignment at the CO-ORDINATE FOR BOOK BEAUTY 


age of 15. He 


surprised his pub- : . 
iced taeda, T first, printers picked up and repeated page deco- 


ing a huge stack ~*~" rations and ornaments unrelated to the text and 
of finished wood- 


cuts over a week- distracting to the reader’s eye. Then William Morris 
end, when the 


publisher thought gave technique to art embellishing each book individu- 


ret — ally. This greatly influenced artists—like Dore—and 


him a month to 


coral saci printers to coordinate their creative talents for book 


beauty. 


DAVEY BINDERS BOARDCOVERS THE PERIOD OF 
MODERN BOOK DEVELOPMENT 


The advance of book illustration to depicting episodes or personal adventures related in the text, 
just preceded the modern era of bookbinding, with its versatile materials and mechanical improve- 
ments. Each modern step in case making has carried along with it the bookbinder’s abiding pref- 
erence for the adaptive dependability of Davey Board. 


SOLID BOARD 
fesr. ))/ : 


RED®*® . LABEL 


Witt 000! 


THE DAVEY COMPANY 
164 Laidlaw Avenue Jersey City 8, N. J. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. - Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, 2 
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New book traces loose-leaf history 


by Herb Stoeckel 


J sieve IS THE WORD FOR 
“Cope-Chat Loose-leaf His- 
tory: 1889-1943” recently 
issued by Copeland-Chatter- 
son, Ltd., Brampton, On- 
tario, Canada, better known 
to the loose-leaf fraternity 
of the Dominion and the 
United States as “Cope- 
Chat.” 

First of all, the 80-page 
734” x 1014” brochure per- 
manized by a flush Pajco 


Research Director, BEBP 
cover and mechanically spot- 
bound with Wire-O, is a 


handsome specimen of book- 


vertising. This alone gives it distinction. Bookvertising 
pieces in an industry which makes its living from book- 
making, are all too rare, especially in the blank book, 
loose-leaf field. We can recall only a few. 

Now retired, Paul J. Wielandy (Blackwell Wielandy 
Co., St. Louis) touched briefly on the origins of the 
loose-leaf industry in his reminiscenses, “The Romance 
of an Industry” (1933). However, Wielandy was con- 
cerned mainly with stationery products and how they 
evolved. The loose-leaf data in his book is at a mini- 
mum. Nevertheless, it was a beginning. 

Then there are “Through 100 years: 1843-1943” is- 
sued last year by the National Blank Book Co., to com- 
memorate its anniversary, and “The Story of a Century” 
sponsored by Boorum & Pease in signalizing its cen- 
tenary. Both books are notable contributions to book- 
binding literature. Of the two, the National Blank 
Book volume dealt more specifically with the technol- 
logical impact of loose-leaf on blank book making dur- 
ing the ’90s and the first two decades of the century. 

Subject to correction, we can’t remember any other 
permanent bookvertising pieces issued by loose-leaf 
houses. 


first book history of loose-leaf 


Tue “Copre-Cuat” votume, which also heralds the 
organization’s 50th anniversary, is the first laudable 
effort to coordinate in book form the little known but 
colorful story of loose-leaf. Not only is it the pioneer 
history, but the two characters around whom the narra- 
tive revolves, are distinctly in the present-tense cate- 
gory. Robert J. Copeland, the author, continues active 
as head of ‘“Cope-Chat.” Albert E. Chatterson, his 
former business associate, is living in retirement in 
Southern California. 

A little biography is here in order. Briefly, Copeland 
and Chatterson (both Canadian-born) gravitated to 
Chicago, birthplace of loose-leaf, when the only loose- 
leaf system in existence was the Page-McCleery Order 
System. They had been school chums together and in 
1887 Copeland married Chatterson’s younger sister, 
which made their friendship even closer. Both men, 
Chatterson first, followed by Copeland, became sales- 
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Copeland-Chatterson volume fills in 
many details of colorful industry 


men for the Hadley & Vawter Co. of Chicago. The com- 
pany was originally established in 1888 as the Baker 
& Vawter Co., which later became the Hadley & Vawter 
Co. and in 1895 the Baker-Vawter Co. In 1927 the 
Baker-Vawter Co. figured in a giant consolidation and 
since then has been the Baker-Vawter, Kalamazoo Di- 
vision of Remington-Rand, Inc. 

The late William A. Vawter (1858-1921) who had 
been inspired by the limited success of a rival printer 
with the Page-McCleery Order System, was groping in 
the dark, almost unaware of the hidden forces he had 
set in motion and which were destined to establish the 
loose-leaf industry as we know it today. 


in it from the beginning 


Tuus CopELAND AND CHATTERSON were in the loose- 
leaf industry from the very beginning. They actually 
saw it limp along until advent of the loose-leaf ledger 
brought about a revolution in American, Canadian and 
world business record-keeping methods. 

What makes the “Cope-Chat” brochure unique—and 
we unhesitatingly use that adjective again—are Bob 
Copeland’s highly personalized reminiscenses of the 
days when he and Chatterson were pioneer loose-leaf 
salesmen. He records interesting conversations of dec- 
ades ago and enlivens his story with many an anecdote. 
Plentiful pictures furbish the text. There are a number 
of illustrations reproduced from the Hadley & Vawter 
catalog of 1893, the first loose-leaf catalog ever issued. 
The only known copy of this famous incunabula is 
owned by Copeland. 

Copeland has condensed a lot of material into a com- 
paratively few pages. In their respective order, we are 
first told about the “Cope-Chat” organization and \its 
executive personnel; the plant at Brampton, Ont., then 
about the cradle days of loose-leaf, with the introduc- 
tion of the order blank systems and the loose-leaf ledger. 

As early as 1892 Copeland and Chatterson were 
granted a patent for their “Security Post Binder,” the 
first practical binder with an end-key lock. We then 
learn about the development of manifold railroad ship- 


(Please turn to page 70) 


A. E. Chatterson R. J. Copeland 
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Consumer Problems 
in Wartime 


31 practical chapters by 25 experts from the 
fields of marketing, economics, home eco- 
nomics and education . . . a complete and 
thorough treatment of the problems of the 
individual consumer in a wartime economy, 
with much of value for the business man in- 
terested in consumer-relations activities. 
* 

Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., designed by 
Leonard Blizard, and bound in BANCROFTS’ BOOK 
CLOTH by J. C. Valentine Co., this book should be in 
the library of every consumer, business man, adver- 
tising man, retailer, radio man, and public relations 
counsel. It is comprehensive, thorough, and specifically 
helpful to the individual, either as a consumer or as 
a leader and teacher of consumer groups or clubs. 


Selling Agent for Bancrofts’ Book Cloths 


ALBERT D. SMITH & COMPANY 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Cloth field surveyed 


(Continued from page 27) 





with their selection determined by the attractive appear- 
ance of the weave as well as their tensile strength. 


plastic finishes 


“PLasTIC COATING involves an entirely different group 
of plasticizers, or softeners, from those normally used in 
pyroxylin coating, and there is sufficient latitude in the 
selection of such plasticizers so that they can be made 
to fit bookbinders’ requirements in stamping, printing, 
etc., better than the waterproof bookcloths of the past.” 

Holliston Mills very soberly analyzes the situation 
with respect to new bases and finishes in this way: 

“While the Holliston Mills, in its three plants, has 
been continuously producing many of the typical war 
textiles and finishes during the past three strenuous 
years, they are constantly keeping in mind the possible 
application of these fabrics and finishes to postwar book- 
cloths. These applications cover the entire field of book- 
cloth qualities, both waterproof and starchfilled. New 
manufacturing techniques, materials and know-how will 
produce proportionate improvements in starchfilled book- 
cloths as well as in the more frequently discussed syn- 
thetic resin types. 


good and bad 


“MANY OF THEM have certain definite characteristics 
which are interesting for postwar bookcloths but like- 
wise each of them has features which are not desirable. 
Although many of these ingredients and fabrics have 
not been available for civilian end uses we have had an 
opportunity in war work to use them in actual produc- 
tion and to evaluate their possibilities, and so we know 
that a skillful combination and balance of these new 
materials will make it possible for us to supply book- 
cloths having increased workability, wearability and 
attractiveness.” 

From A. D. Smith, comes this equally significant state- 
ment of Bancrofts’ plans: “Several years ago Bancrofts’ 
went to war. Since that time, most of the research and 
chemical development facilities of Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co. have been devoted to projects of major import- 
ance to the furtherance of the war effort. Unquestion- 
ably some of the resulting processes will be applicable 
to the products of Bancroft for bookbinding and book 
production and will find their place in a civilian phase 
of this field, soon after activities cease.” 


nylon, too 


DuPont’s Fabrikoid Division also reports it will un- 
doubtedly have several new plastic coatings over both 
rayon and nylon, as well as cotton. At present their 
laboratories are conducting a research program to as- 
certain what fabrics and finishes are best fitted, eco- 
nomically speaking, to what field. Until then, they flatly 
state, they do not wish to release any new material or 
finish until it has been thoroughly proven in binding 
procedure. 

Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., unhesitatingly an- 
nounces that several new chemically coated fabrics it is 
making for the war effort, may be developed and 
marketed in the bookbinding industry later. Columbus 


prefers a cotton base, but admits that synthetic fibre | 


bases such as nylon and rayon may be utilized. As ad- 
vantages of vinyl resin and synthetic rubber coatings, 
the company suggests better aging, higher resistance to 
abrasion, and their ability to withstand any temperature 
extremes. 
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The company has already registered its trade names 
for these fabrics and their respective coatings: CoLo-O- 
Vin (vinyl resin); Cor-O-Prene (Synthetic rubber) ; 
and Cot-O-Tex (pyroxylin). 

L. E. Carpenter also reports that it, too, has several 
new products which it plans to introduce when the war 


ends. These products have developed from the technical 


information gained, Carpenter reports, in coating fabrics 
with a variety of synthetic resins and plastics. But it 
believes it is foolish to announce them until a normal 
amount of production is available, and that situation is 
still acute. 

The Permatex Fabrics Corp. sums up its position in 
saying that while its present activities have been com- 
pletely given over to war work, it expects to be able 
to develop coated materials of a kind that will be of in- 
terest to the bookbinders. 


full synthetic film 


ONE OF THE FIRMS which has most recently considered 
manufacturing fabrics for the bookbinding field is the 
Hartford. Textile Co., makers of Beutanol, a basic syn- 
thetic film which eliminates the use of cotton as a base. 
Hartford unhesitatingly points out pyroxylin’s present 
grip on the market, but also assures the industry that it, 
too, will have new coatings to offer when the emergency 
is over. 

Teztileather Corp. summarized their status on new 
fabrics in these words: 

“Inasmuch as Textileather Corp. is, even today, de- 
voting 87% of our production capacity to the manu- 
facture of coated and processed fabrics for war-essen- 
tial end-use we haven’t been able to devote as much 
time or do so much planning on postwar products as we 
think is desirable. We have been hoping for a little 
relief in the war production demands made on us but so 
far without result. 

“We have ready now to offer when postwar condi- 
tions permit a very complete and comprehensive line of 
TEXTILEATHER pyroxylin impregnated bookcloth con- 
structions, patterns, colors. This will be a completely 
new line that has already been tested and proven itself 
in the binderies of several outstanding companies. 

“Our Technical Division has been experimenting with 
and testing various of the new type resin coatings to de- 
termine the suitability of certain of these coatings for 
bookbindings and with results that we believe may prove 
interesting, postwar. 

“This experimental work has included testing ink for 
printing on these different types of coated surfaces, as 
well as inks for screen stenciling. 

“Postwar we are quite confident we will be able to 
offer the bookbinding industry new ideas developed 
through our war materials production experience that 
should prove not only interesting but rather unique.” 

In summing up, then, here are the basic facts. Vir- 
tually every supplier is, or is about to be, actively en- 
gaged in utilizing its wartime experience and “know 
how” in developing new bases and new coatings, for 
use together or each with the other, and one manufac- 
turer has actually placed on the market a new cloth 
while another has announced that it will soon do so. 
With these exceptions, however, it appears as though it 
will be some months, if not a year or more—and certainly 
not much before the final defeat of Germany and Japan 
—before any considerable production of such coatings or 
fabrics will be made available. But it all does prove 
that Mrs. Housewife may not have to worry in 194X 
about dust or highball rings staining that glamorous 
novel in its attractive binding which she just got from 
the book club. By the way, what about jackets? 
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NOVEMBER .../ ': As played today, Football is a modification of what was 
originally the most bruising and bone-breaking pastime short of gladiatorial games. State legis- 
latures, prompted by popular protest, curbed the worst features, the brutal “block” game being 
outlawed in the 80’s, and the momentum plays ruled out in the 90's. Sheer, violent mass weight 
and blunt momentum were relied upon to force the ball to the goals. The comparatively re- 
cent “10 yard” rule brought strategy to the fore; and the later “passing” game, opened it out 
so that the sport not only increased in popularity, but became relatively far safer for the 
players. 


Far safer for the Books of to-day, is the practice of using Binders Board to strengthen 
bindings, and to protect the pages of textbooks, fiction and portfolios against use and 
abuse. Fandango Binders Board has long maintained a leading position in the Book- 


binding field, because it is uniformly standard, durable and dense. 


FANDANGO MILLS t BINDERS 
— ie Cc BOARCD 


MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 


e “Makers of Quality Binders Board for More Than 100 Years!” . 
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ROBBIE’S FAVORITE You may 
never believe it, but one of Edward G. 
Robinson’s most prized books is the 
story of his favorite restaurant in Wash- 
ington—Harvey’s—told in bookvertising 
format. The occasion? The celebration 
of the restaurant’s 75th anniversary a 
few months ago, when Julius Lulley, the 
proprietor, commemorated the event ap- 
propriately, in a manner he had planned 
some years ago, when he first took over 
the management. 

Lulley’s first bookvertisement of a 
few years ago, because of the depression, 
and the financial strain imposed, neces- 
sitated the use of ads from food supply 
houses to carry the book. Even so it 
aroused interest and convinced its spon- 
sor of its effective advertising power. 
Thus it was he called upon Romer Ad- 
vertising Service to prepare the one 
shown below. Twenty-five thousand 
copies, many hundreds of which were 
in boards, have been mailed, and when 
presented personally to a guest, quite 
a ceremony is made of the event. 
No wonder, when Edgar Hoover and 
other famous celebrities have been so 
enthusiastic over Harvey’s and so inter- 
ested in its bookvertising program. 

“THe History or Harvey’s (l6pp., 
51/,"x81,"): manufacturer, Ramsdell, 
Inc., Washington, D. C.; stock, D & C 
enamel; cover, Warren’s N. E. Gloss, 
over boards. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY Onthe 
West River, and in the shadow of the 
towering crag of West Rock, in the su- 
burb of Westville, New Haven, Conn., 
stands the plant of the Geometric Tool 
Co., manufacturers of all sorts of ma- 
chines and tools for thread-cutting—and 
we don’t mean book thread. To cele- 












\. 


i888 BUOLLDERS FOR 


HIGHLIGHTS 


IN THE PROGRESS OF COTTON SPINNING 


brate its 50th anniversary recently, it 
issued the history shown below, which 
traces the plant site back to 1776. The 
company acquired the site in 1905, but 
itself has a history that goes back to 
Boston, Philadelphia, and even England. 
Oddly enough, R. Hoe & Co., was one of 
the firm’s first customers. 


Since the book was not intended to 
have any advertising appeal, the history 
was circulated only among plant em- 
ployees which may account for the fail- 
ure of the rather mediocre binding to do 
full justice to the well-planned-and-print- 
ed text. The very name of the company, 
though, opens all sorts of vistas of at- 
tractive cover stamping for the 1000 
copies which were issued. Of these, 500 
were bound either in red or blue cloth, 
the balance in black paper, with simple 
gold stamping. 

“Backcrounp & History” (66pp., 7” 
x 10”): manufacturer, Tuttle, Morehouse 
& Taylor Co., New Haven, Conn.; stock, 
Linweave laid; cover, blue or red vel- 
lum cloth; type, Lino. Scotch. 


HISTORY HIGHLIGHTS You may 
think you know your history, but here’s 
a story back of the textbook page. When 
the first modern railroad was opened in 
Britain, back in 1830, it put an end to 
the big traffic jam which had grown up 
between Manchester and Liverpool due 
to the growth of England’s textile in- 
dustry. This is only one of the many 
historical points we picked up the other 
night from reading a copy of “High- 
lights in The Progress of Cotton Spin- 
ning,” the latest bookvertising feature 
of the Rocky Mount Mills. 


As crisp as a new gingham frock on a 
pretty girl is the typography and press- 







work of this book, which comprises a 
collection of advertisements its sponsor 
ran in the Daily News Record, the cot- 
ton trade paper, and written by that 
publication’s research editor. All 56 of 
them reveal as highly interesting pointers 
about the history of cotton spinning as 
the one which introduces this description. 
Like its predecessor, “A Case History in 
Industrial Development,” it was dis- 
tributed to all the mills’ customers, cer- 
tain prospects, and to friends of the 
company. 

“HIGHLIGHTS IN THE Progress or Cor- 
TON SPINNING” (64pp. 814"x11”"): printer, 
Wm. E. Rudge’s Sons, N.Y.C.; binder, 
Russell-Rutter Co., N.Y.C; text, Crystal 
Vellum, white; cover, Potomac Cover, 
antique india, over boards. 


DRAGON SEED A few months 
ago, the famous film starring Katharine 
Hepburn and Walter Huston, “Dragon 
Seed,” Pearl Buck’s stirring story of 
China’s dogged courage and persistence 
in the face of appalling odds, opened at 
Radio City. To friends of China, the 
East & West Assn. presented specially 
prepared copies of a pocketsize memento 
of the occasion. “The Story of Dragon 
Seed,” of which 600 copies were pro- 
duced, was written by the famous au- 
thoress of the play, and tellg how it 
was conceived and born out of the 
messages of desperation from her many 
friends in Great China. The John Day 
Co. prepared the booklet which is an 
attractive remembrance piece, one of the 
best of the year. 

“Tue Story oF Dracon SEeEp,” (16pp. 
43,” x 7%”): printer, Comet Press, N. 
Y. C.; binder, Sendov Bdry., N. Y. C.; 
text stock, Beckett text, ivory; cover, 
Holliston vellum red. 
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“Vincent claims that 


nothing sticks like 


Swift's glue” 


Right now we are supplying adhesives 
for a lot of work that is just about as 
unusual—and difficult—as Vincent’s 
situation above. 

No matter what kind of product 
you make—or what kind of adhesive 
you need—we can probably supply 
you with a standard branded product 

.made especially for that particular 
job; and if we do not already have it, 
we will develop one. 

Whether it is cold vegetable adhesive 
—or flexible glue—or liquid animal 
glue—or dry glue —or the newer 
types made from synthetic resins, 


S W [ F T M A K E Ss rubber, rosin, or asphalt—THINK 
OF SWIFT! 


Because we make all kinds, we are 


ALL ADHESIVES (vcs 


best adapted, even though there may 
be temporary shortages or limitations 
Vegetable Adhesives * Pastes « Rubber Emulsions on some other type. 


Synthetic Resin Emulsions * Dry Animal Glue 
Liquid Animal Glue « Flexible Animal Glue 


for all uses, including: 


Forwarding _ Loose Leaf Devices SWIFT & COMPANY 


Casemaking Flexible Leather Work CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Paper Back Edition 


Stocks and Factories — Principal Cities 
If you aren’t already using Swift’s Morflex 984 Flexible 

Glue on your Forwarding Machine, you'll be pleasantly sur- 

prised when you see how it grabs and holds — right now — Buy Another Extra War Bond 

and the quality and durability of books made with Morflex. in the Sixth War Loan 
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Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 514 Browder St., Dallas, 
lex., has been acquired by Western Newspaper Union. F. W. 
Canapay, former manager of the WNU branch at Little Rock 
Ark., became manager, effective November 1. Canaday has 
had considerable experience in the graphic arts machinery 
field. , 

“Touring” learns that the Lance organization will be operat- 
ed as a separate company, under the same name, in the same 
quarters and with no change in personnel or servicemen. The 
supply house is well known throughout Texas, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, which territory it will continue to cover intensively, 
as in the past. 


¢ ¢ + 


Question: Who is the young woman, with an M.A. degree, 
who recently gave up teaching English literature to enter the 
stamping leaf supply business? 

Answer: She is Rurn Gravert, the new office manager for 
Ralph W. Grauert, 66 W. Broadway, N.YC. who, you've 
very likely guessed, is her dad. It all happened this way: Miss 
Gladys Woodward, who had been office manager for Supply- 
man Grauert, decided to retire. The job was open; Miss 


Grauert, who has a comprehensive knowledge of the stamping 
leaf business, applied for the job, and there you are. 

Miss Grauert was graduated from Centenary Collegiate In- 
stitute, Hackettstown, N. J., received her A.B. degree from 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa., and her M.A. degree from 
Columbia, N.Y.C. Before making her business debut she 
taught for two years at Rocky Hill Junior High School, Rocky 


Hill, Conn. 


Somehow we feel that stamping leaf now interests Miss 
Grauert far more than teaching, and that the Grauert office 
will be in capable hands while Supplyman Grauert and his 
salesmen are calling on the trade. 


* ¢ ¢ 


C. C. Dorsey, who has been in charge of operations of 
Shryock Brothers, Inc., for the past 27 years, announces a 
change in the ownership of the company. Mr. Dorsey states 
that the capital stock of that firm, manufacturers of binders 
board since 1790, has been acquired by Leonarp Firzceratp, 
of Philadelphia, and himself. 

The business will operate under the same name and con- 
tinue to manufacture binders boards as in the past. The 
Philadelphia office, formerly located at 924 Cherry Street, has 
been closed and all business is now transacted at the mill office, 
R. D. No. 2, Downingtown, Pa. Fitzgerald's office is located at 
718 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢ ¢ + 


Step up and shake hands, folks, with one of the newest en- 
trants in the printing and binding machinery supply field, 
the Continental Printing Equipment Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. We'd like you to know Roy R. Larsen and Max E. 
Bronner who have been selling in the Chi area for many 
years, but this past March hooked up in their own company. 
They will handle both new and used presses, cutters, drills, 
perforators, and the like. 


++ + 


Celebrating a half century of the service of their president, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. has endowed the Joserpn T. Mackey 
Scholarship in Printing at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. This action was announced at a dinner tendered 
to members of the Linotype organization by their board of 
directors on November 6 at the Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y.C. 
That day began the fiftieth year of Mackey’s employment 
by the company since he started as an office boy, in 1895. The 
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scholarship gift of $20,000 was formally received by Carnegie’s 
president, Dr. Ronerr U. Donerty. , : 


+ + + 


We're a nut on certain old-fashioned things: Old-Fashioneds, 
for instance; daguerreotypes and photographs of the ’50s and 
60s; catalogs and price lists of the ’70s and °80s; old trade 
paper ads, etc. That’s why we read with a particularly rub- 
bery neck, until our Adam’s apple was out of gear, the 100th 
anniversary issue of “What’s Next?” sprightly house organ of 
the Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Back in 1844 paper boxes for the U. S. jewelry trade were 
imported. Aaron Dennison, a watchmaker, said nix to that, 
and persuaded his father, Col. Andrew Dennison, a Maine 
shoemaker, to make better boxes over here. The business 
grew, the next step was tags, then other paper products, until 
the firm gradually developed into the Dennison company of 
today. We may also add casually that the Dennison line in- 
cludes gummed hollands for the bookbinding trade and gum- 
med reinforcements for holes punched in loose-leaf sheets. 
Speaking of old pix, there’s a lot of them in the centenary 
issue, including a photographic old-timer of the Dennison es- 
tablishment at 163 Washington St., Boston, taken as far back 
as 1856! Fact. : 

L. D. Grtcorz, Dennison’s ad man, did a_ swell job 
on the anniversary issue. Incidentally, the Dennison annual 
report for 1943, which won a “Financial World” award as one 
of the best corporate annual reports for that year, includes a 
fascinating story of the beginnings and growth of The House 
of Dennison. 


++ + 


Memo to the industry: The F. P. Rosback Co.’s “E” award 
pennant now proudly sports a second white star as it flutters 
over the busy Benton Harbor, Mich., plant. It’s soon to be 
a constellation, we guess! 


oe & «< 


If you’re bothered with press roller trouble these days, 
Bingham Bros., roller manufacturers, invite you to write for 
its booklet, “Letterpress Rollers—and what you should know 
about them,” a handy little booklet of helpful hints. Drop 
them a card at 406 Pearl St., N.Y.C., mentioning BaBP. 


++ + 


The graphic arts was well represented on the reception com- 
mittee for “visiting firemen,” i.e., business leaders of other 
countries, in the U. S. attending the International Business 
Conference at Rye, N. Y., November 10-18. Recrnatp Orcutt, 
Mergenthaler Linotype, is director of the conference, and serv- 
ing on the committee are Neat Dow Becker and Josern T. 
Mackey, presidents, respectively of Intertype and Mergen- 


thaler. 
++ + 


Joun J. Meapru, president, Lanston Monotype Co., Phila- 
delphia, died of a heart attack in St. Louis, October 21. Fifty- 
two years of age at the time of his death, Meadth had been 
with the company since 1916. Employed first as a salesman 
in the Chicago branch, he was made president of the Mono- 
type Co. of Canada in 1927, went to Philadelphia as vice 
president of the parent company in 1934, and was elected 
president in June of this year. 

Practical experience formed the basis of Meadth’s career. 
As a youth, he served his apprenticeship as a compositor, and 
later learned to operate the Monotype keyboard and caster, 
before joining the organization. He was a veteran of World 
War 1, and an honorary member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 
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BOOK INDUSTRY FORECAST 


Quote from R. B. Henry, writing in the Chicago Sun 
Book Week: “Will the book business be good after the 
war? It should be, for we have become a nation of read- 
ers. The habit of reading is a lasting one and not easy 
to give up. The years following the war will be filled 
with new and difficult problems. We will have many 
things to think about. We will continue to explore the 
fields of knowledge to be found only within the pages 
of books. The postwar years should find the book busi- 
ness in an increasingly healthy and expanding condition.” 












It’s available... 


CHAMELEON LEATHERETTE, a favored 
cover material for millions of books, is still 


available. CHAMELEON LEATHERETTE is 





















Economical 


Water-resistant 





Easily available in sheets or rolls UT eee 


Durable 


Doesn’t crack in the joints 





















































Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by 
the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of 
Bookbinding & Book Production, published monthly at East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., for September 20, 1944. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and for the county aforesaid, 
personally appeared E. A. Freund, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law. deposes and says that she is the Publisher of Bookbinding & 
Book Production, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
wy the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Bookbinding & Book Pro- 
duction, 50 Union Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y.; Editor, Ranald Savery, 50 
Union Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Frank Myrick, 50 
Union Sq., N. Y. 3, N. Y.; Business Manager, E. A. Freund, 50 Union 
Square. N. Y. 3, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: E. A. Freund, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. : 

4. That the two paragraphs next above contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that this affant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by her. : 
E. A. Freund, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of September, 1944. 
(Seal.) Edward E, Kelly, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. No. 340. 


Runs well on high production machines 


Offers Unusual effects with hot die- 
stamping 






Retains color and depth of pigment or 
leaf stamping 






@ Provides wide selection of colors and 
embossings, 










@ Prompt shipment 
















Write today for complete sample book show- 
ing the adaptability of this rich, leather-like 
cover paper to all types of books and cover 
designs, 


SPRINGFIELD 
COATED PAPER CORP. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
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McLaughlin & Co. 
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After 100 years of ruling machine manufacture 


HICKOK 


presents 
THE ALL METAL SR-“L” 


equipped with 
AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDER 
AUTOMATIC TURN TABLE 
AUTOMATIC INK FEED 
AUTOMATIC DRYERS 


This machine rules in both directions on one side 
of the sheet with one feeding through the machine. 
Speed is variable at the turn of a wrist from the 
slowest of 5 reams an hour to a maximum of 18 
reams if the pattern and paper permits. Made in 
three sizes: 


$1 SRL rules sheets up to 24 x 24 inches. 
$2 SRL rules sheets up to 28 x 28 inches. 
$4 SRL rules sheets up to 36 x 36 inches. 


Write for catalogue and details. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A. 
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T uzaz IS STILL ANOTHER VERY 
good reason for not permitting the prospect or later 
actuality of a highly prosperous postwar condition in the 
industry to lull management into a pleasant mental inac- 
tivity. That is the possibility that, if the demand for 
book production is very heavy as compared with the 
equipment available for it, radically new processes of 
manufacture might come upon the scene. This would 
greatly lighten the intensity of demand upon existing 
facilities for book manufacturing. It therefore behooves 
management to bestir itself in preparations to meet new 
developments and in the making of plans to reduce costs 
and stabilize prices at lowest possible levels consistent 
with reasonable profits and maintenance of the stability 
of the entire industry. It requires little demonstration 
that in this it will be of first importance for management 
to know its costs intimately, and to use them, and that 
costs should be on a simplified basis so as to contribute 
to clarity of thought on the part of management. 

It must become a part of management thinking to 
include heightened industry cooperation along legally 
permissible lines as a vital essential. Our industry needs 
better statistics on costs and on business conditions and 
trends in the industry, and it needs a clear terminology 
in matters of accounting and costs. 

This industry is not in a position comparable, say, 
with the steel industry in which the cost of a ton of a 


paper up to index stock. 


Postwar estimating and cost accounting 





McAdams engineers have developed mechanical perfection 
in Pen Ruling Machines . . . exclusive and patented features 
found only in McAdams single and dual-L models .. . tested 
and approved by leading and successful ruling plants. 


McAdams is ruling at its best and made profitable thru speed 
production of artistic, accurate ruling of all types on thinnest 


McAdams models are all-metal, ball bearing for smooth run- 
ning . .. built sturdily for long-life service. An investment in 
most modern equipment for the modern ruling plant. 


by A. J. Ammon 


American Book-Stratford Press, N.Y.C. 


particular steel is arrived at by the same methods by all 
concerns in the industry. When a steel man talks 
about the cost of a ton of steel, every other steel man 
understands the word “cost” in a uniform way. In this 
industry, when someone mentions that his overhead is a 
certain percentage on labor, he ‘speaks in language 
which is understood by his hearers according to their 
own individual practices and conceptions as to what 
constitutes overhead and what constitutes labor. One 
concern will put sheet handling and local trucking into 
overhead while another might put both into direct labor 
and still another might put one into direct labor, the 
other materials. As a result, our percentages of over- 
head on labor are meaningless for comparative purposes 
because both overhead and the labor do not include the 
same items in all concerns. 


talk the same language 


Ir Is VITALLY IMPORTANT to this industry that we reach 
the point where we talk the same language when we 
speak of matters as rock-bottom fundamentally as labor, 
overhead, materials. In the absence of definition and 
agreement upon meaning of terms, we will be wallow- 
ing in misunderstanding and we will often be misled by 
what we hear from others. 

Some managements have never set any objective as 
to the minimum and maximum amount of business the 
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Buy More War Bonds WOW/ 















































Jap is getting slapped all over the Pacific. The 
Hun is on the run throughout Europe. All the war 
news is good. But... the job is far from done. The 
toughest battles are still to come . . . and G. I. Joe 
can’t let go for a single instant. Neither can we, back 
home. It’s up to us to keep on providing the guns, 
ammunition and supplies in an endless stream. That's 
why we MUST double our efforts in the 6th WAR 
LOAN DRIVE! This is where we prove we're in the 
fight, too . . . helping our lads. They’re counting on 
us! We've GOT to buy and buy, more and more, War 
Bonds! 
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firm should and can do and at what costs and prices 
and for what eventual objective of annual net profit. 
Their quoting of prices is done by rule of thumb, or 
momentary expediency disconnected from any previously 
set up comprehensive plan for the firm’s operations. 
Some of this may be due to having either no cost system 
or a cost system which is not clearly understood by the 
top management or that part thereof responsible for the 
quoting of prices to customers. 

An advantage of the proposed simplified method of 
computing overhead is that it probably lends itself 
more readily than other cost-finding systems to bud- 
getary planning through the segregation of costs into 
two classes, namely: 

1) those which are fixed in amount regardless of how 
much or how little business is done, called ‘‘fixed costs,” 

2) those which fluctuate and vary pretty much in ac- 
cordance with the volume of business done, called ‘‘varia- 
ble costs.” 


planned overhead 


THIS SEPARATION OF COSTS AND EXPENSES, if competently 
done by sound techniques, enables the management to 
determine what the overhead will be at various volumes 
of activity. This assists in its planning and general view 
of the operations of the business by making it possible 
to determine the minimum to which costs will fall when 
volume is increased. This should act as a stabilizing 
influence to replace some of the wild guesswork of the 
recent past as to how much a price can be reduced be- 
cause of the volume which a particular job or account 
is in process it reduces the overhead on all jobs. This 
will add to the plant’s volume. This raises the general 
question as to the basic soundness of reducing a price 
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for a particular job on the reasoning that while that job 
is not discussed but there are equally respectable advo- 
cates on both sides of that question. 


That there has long been a need for simplified, uni- 
form concepts of the terms “labor, overhead, materials,” 
is revealed in the following words of the Institute’s 
Cost Committee, abstracted from a report released to the 
industry under the date of June 5, 1939: 

“Your Committee reached the definite conclusion that 
the present-day sub-cellar level of competitive prices is 
a direct reflection of pricing on the part of establish- 
ments in this industry which do not know their actual 
costs, or for reasons unknown to us, persist in pricing 
their products below even their own impossible costs.” 

If the all-inclusive hour cost has been such a dis- 
appointment, as the considered opinion of the committee 


indicates, why not try another method of a simplified 
kind? 


need for a coordinator 


What is the underlying cause of the cost-confusion 
that has so long plagued this industry? I should like to 
use the three-legged stool to illustrate a point. Can it 
be that too many managements are trying to sit on a 
three-legged stool but are always slipping off because 
the stool either has two legs much longer than the third 
or one leg much shorter than the other two? You can’t 
sit on such a seat and expect not to keep sliding off. The 
three legs of the stool represent the three basic functions 
in every organization, namely selling, production and 
finance. We go to great lengths to get the best sales 
manager and the best production or manufacturing mana- 
ger at high salaries but we stop there. 

It’s time to recognize that under normal competitive 


conditions, the financial control executive should be as 
strong a leg to top management’s seat as the chief of 
sales and the chief of production. He should succeed in 
operating as financial coordinator between sales and 
production. 


The proposed method of cost accounting and estimat- 
ing emphasizes simplification. Simplification, as well as 
uniformity, is the order of the day. We have had 
simplified paper sizes. In renegotiation of contracts for 
the War and Navy Departments, the Maritime Com- 
mission, ete., government renegotiation officers and 
boards have readily and willingly atcepted costs arrived 
at by means of adding a percentage to direct labor for 
the overhead as they have accepted costs arrived at by 
more complex cost systems. The trend to simplification 
can be illustrated by examples from many and diverse 
fields of endeavor. 

If simplification is the order of the day, why should 
we not join the parade? 

If cost finding is simplified and costs are clearly under- 
stood and fully used in each plant, if the finance func- 
tion is brought to equal strength with Sales and Produc- 
tion in each plant, and if the management of each plant 
has the necessary competence, courage and wisdom to 
sell its product at not less than cost plus a profit, the 
industry will be progressing rapidly toward the solution 
of one of its worst problems. 

The present proposal is limited to the bindery. The 
reasons for this are that the bulk of the industry’s out- 
put and employment are in the bindery and the com- 
posing room and pressroom may be less in need of 
stabilization than the bindery. _ (To be continued) 


Continued from an address before The Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute Convention, Hershey, Pa., September 25-27. 
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METZ PAPER CO. BMI research program 


Manufacturers of [1 serxmo To overcome 

the handicap of operating under the allotment of ani- 

66 e 9 mal glue permitted by Order M-367 of the War Produc- 
Quality Papers tion Board, a study of various synthetic resins was made 


for the purpose of ascertaining if one or more might 
prove satisfactory as a bindery adhesive. 

During the course of its investigation of the synthetic 
resins, the Government Printing Office developed a new 


* 
LEATHERETTE COVER PAPERS 


FANCY PAPERS type of padding adhesive. This adhesive consists essen- 

tially of a low-viscosity polyvinyl acetate in water emul- 

WOOD GRAIN PAPERS sion. In commercial form, this synthetic resin is manu- 
factured as a heavy, milky-white emulsion, similar in 

TRADE MARK PAPERS consistency to liquid glue. In this form it dries into a 
FLINT GLAZED, FRICTION GLAZED hard film and, as such, is unsuitable for flexible appli- 


cations. However, the addition of softening agents or 


EMBOSSED, PRINT EMBOSSED plasticizers promotes flexibility of the film after drying. 
DUPLEX, ENAMEL and GUMMED PAPERS Dibutyl phthalate in an amount equivalent to 5 percent 


by weight of the resin emulsion furnishes sufficient 
e : flexibility for padding and notebook work. 
MAIN OFFICE AND MILL: Since this work was performed, a few new chemical 
plasticizers have appeared which will be tried experi- 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island mentally and from this group it may perhaps be possi- 
Tel.: Perry 5802-5803 


ble to develop other adhesive compounds for special uses 
METROPOLITAN OFFICE: 


in this office. 
This padding adhesive is generally designated in the 
369 Mulberry Street, Newark 2, New Jersey Government Printing Office by the name P.V.A. Ad- 
Tel. Market 2-0866 hesive, the letters abbreviating the chemical name “‘Poly- 
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vinyl Acetate.” The term “green padding compound” 
is sometimes applied to this adhesive because of the 
green dye added for the purpose of identifying work on 
which this is used. 

The P.V.A. Adhesive is easily prepared. The poly- 
vinyl acetate emulsion is agitated thoroughly in a glue 
kettle while the dibutyl phthalate and green dye are 
being added. The formula for this adhesive: 


Polyvinyl acetate emulsion...... 94.9% 
Dibutyl phthalate .............. 4.7% 
Napthalene green dye .......... 0.4% 


If a different shade of color is desired for the pur- 
pose of identifying work done with this adhesive, it is 
necessary only to substitute a dye of the desired color 
for the naphthalene green. 

This adhesive is applied cold and in a thinner film 
than hot padding glues. It dries faster and is more 
economical than animal glue, since greater coverage 
can be performed in the same time interval and the 
faster drying permits quicker passage of work through 
the bindery. Another advantage over the use of hot 
animal glue is that no reinforcing crash or super is 
needed on padded work. 

At the present time, polyvinyl acetate emulsion and 
dibutyl phthalate are both under allocation by the War 
Production Board, but the supply appears to be ample 
for present needs. It is believed that, as the use of this 
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to the sun... 
...or to the moon 


OR JUST TO SATISFACTION 


ai The sun, the moon, the most distant star—that’s where things 
f 3 always seem to lead if placed end to end. But the millions 
. of Tauber-Tube bindings already used in the bookbinding 
industry always lead to satisfaction. Satisfaction for your 
customer, satisfaction for the ultimate user. 


There is a style and a color for every need. Many territories 
are still open and licenses are free, Write today for samples. 


TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 
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GPO develops own synthetic resin 
adhesives, tests chestnut board 


adhesive is extended, this compound will serve as a sub- 
stantial extender for animal glue, the use of which is 
restricted by the War Production Board to 70 percent 
of normal requirements. 

Although the use of the P.V.A. Adhesive in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office thus tar has been confined prin- 
cipally to padding, experimental work is under way look- 
ing towards its adaptation to other bindery operations. 


sealing adhesives 


In THE Past, the Government Printing Office has pur- 
chased considerable quantities of sealing adhesives for 
sealing wrappers on a packaging machine and for hand- 
sealing cartons in the Postal Card and Money Order 
Section. These adhesives were purchased in liquid form 
and, as a result, were subject to freezing in transit dur- 
ing the winter months, with consequent damage or com- 
plete spoilage. 

During the course of experiments with cold adhesives 
for use on sealing and packaging machines, it was dis- 
covered that a modified starch adhesive would provide 
the quick adhesion required in this automatic operation. 
As a result of this discovery, samples of dry, or dehy- 
drated, modified starches were obtained, from which ex- 
perimental batches of adhesives were made. Results 
obtained with one of these on the wrapping and packag- 
ing machine justified further investigation. Larger 
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batches of adhesive from this particular modified starch 
gave satisfactory performance and this material was 
adopted for use on this equipment. 

The same adhesive was subjected to performance tests 
for the hand-sealing of cartons in the Postal Card and 
Money Order Section. After a slight reduction in the 
water content, this adhesive proved satisfactory for this 
type of work, thus, one adhesive proved entirely satis- 
factory where two had been used previously. 


chestnut cover board 


PREVIOUS REPORTS OF YOUR RESEARCH ASSOCIATE have 
outlined the work carried on in connection with the study 
of Chestnut Cover Board. During the past year, this 
study was continued and tests were made on the board 
for the purpose of comparing its flexural strength with 
similar minimum requirements established for Binders’ 
Board in Commercial Standard CS 50-34. The tests 
showed a satisfactory margin of safety over the estab- 
lished minimum requirements for flexural strength, the 
margin being especially noticeable in the machine direc- 
tion, or with the grain of the board. Here the flexural 
strength for the different thicknesses tested was double 
that of the established minimums. Because of this in- 
creased flexural strength, Chestnut Cover Board has a 
high degree of rigidity. 

After laboratory trial and extensive performance tests 
in the bindery, this board was found to be entirely sat- 
isfactory. The Government Printing Office, beginning 
July 1, 1944, started the purchase of the Chestnut Cover 
Board on a contract under lot number 369 of the Paper 
Schedule. The specifications for the purchase of this 
board are as follows: 
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CuEstNuT Cover Boarp 
Weight: Basis 2514x3014, 
50 pounds, numbers 
Bursting Strength: Average 
not less than, points 450, 425, 385, 315, 255, 210 
Thickness, inch .120, .110, .098, .080, .065, .050 


Density: Individual sheets—not less than 0.8 nor 
more than 1.0. 


31, 41 


Tolerances: A tolerance of three pounds over or 
under the standard weight shall be allowed. A variation 
of .003 inch above or below the specified thickness will 
be permitted. 


Trim: Sufficient trim, approximately 14 inch on both 
dimensions, shall be provided to permit trimming to the 
ordered size. 

General Requirements: Shall be free from surface 


lumps and mechanical imperfections, and be reasonably 
smooth and flat. 


textbook specifications 


ALTHOUGH NO MEETING of the Joint Committee of Text- 
book Publishers, Textbook Manufacturers’, and repre- 
sentatives of State Boards of Education has been held 
for more than a year, several suggestions have been 
offered, the approval of which would require revision 
of the Official Minimum Manufacturing Standards and 
Specifications for Textbooks. One suggestion dealt with 
elimination of the requirement that all books in Classes 
“A” and “B”, that is, books bulking 34 inch or less in 
thickness, must be side-thread stitched. Another dealt 
with incorporating into Standards, specifications for the 
Chestnut Cover Board. A third suggestion was that in 
view of the critical situation regarding animal glue, con- 


Bingham Brothers Company 
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sideration should be given to permitting the use of syn- 
thetic-resin adhesives as a replacement for flexible glues 
used for gluing-off and lining-up operations. 

In view of these suggestions, and the necessity of 
planning for postwar changes, it would seem advisable 
to hold a meeting of the Joint Committee in the near 
future. 


thermoplastic cement 


YouR RESEARCH ASSOCIATE in his last annual report men- 
tioned the difficulty being experienced: with adhesive 
used to adhere metal plates, such as halftone cuts, to 
metal bases or solid bodies. Because of restrictions 
placed by the War Production Board on certain critical 
resins used in this thermoplastic cement, the manu- 
facturer of this material was compelled to modify the 
formula. As a result of this modification, the thermo- 
plastic cement did not adhere as well to the metal. An 
investigation of numerous thermoplastic and thermo- 
setting materials disclosed two or three to have satis- 
factory adhesive properties. The one selected for use in 
the Government Printing Office is known as a Heat 
Sealing Lacquer. This material is very similar to the 
thermoplastic cement previously used, except that it 
contains a lower percentage of critical resins. 

For years the Government Printing Office has advo- 
cated increased cooperation between the Graphic Arts 
Industries and Government. Your industry has followed 
such a program since July 1, 1929. During that inter- 
val a great deal was accomplished, but more remains to 
be done. Your members, in this interval when you have 
no research associate in our Office, should continue 2an- 
ing use of our facilities by submitting samples for test- 
ing. problems for solution, and requests for information. 
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Adhesive suppliers surveyed 


(Continued from page 26) 


eventually prove “better suited than animal glues for all 
branches of book binding,” being ‘“‘self-vulcanizing, in- 
herently flexible, and wholly unaffected by climatic 
changes.” Currently they are offering to binders and 
flexible glue manufacturers two “pliotax’’ products, 
which, used with a glue-glycerine combination, produce 
“bookbinders adhesives which are permanently flexible, 
and are not as sensitive to climatic changes as the simple 
glue-plycerine adhesives.” 

Stein, Hall announces its synthetic resins out of the 
experimental stage, and into field testing. 


animal glue side of the picture 
THE SURVEY SHOWED, HOWEVER, that the swing to syn- 
thetics does not entirely dominate the adhesive supply 
field. Many manufacturers, wise in the ways of the 
business, are continuing to stack their chips in the animal 
glue corner. 

William C. Hart, pointing to its half century of 
service to the industry, believes that shortages are the 
principle reason for the use of synthetics, and does not 
anticipate “‘any change” in its policy, as long as its 
customers remain satisfied. 

L. D. Davis sees the glue situation as “not critical,” 
adding that its policy is against the use of extenders. 
The company’s advice to binders is to “use as much of 
the genuine stable product as can be obtained under allo- 
cation, but if that is not sufficient, use some substitute by 
itself.” 

C. B. Hewitt is of the opinion that although there 


POTDEVIN 


BINDERY GLUER 


Leatherette, vellum, corduroy, velveteen, 
canvas, buckram, Fabrikoid, cardboard and 
paper sheets as well as most grades of genu- 
ine leather, are properly glued whether thin, 
thick, smooth, embossed or pebbled. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE Co. 


EST! 1893 
1222 -°- 38rnH ST. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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may be some competition from starch, vegetable ad- 
hesives and synthetic desins, “the influx of export orders 
should far exceed this difference.” The company states 
that although it sells a “good extender, inasmuch as 
larger quantities of glue are available, we do not expect 
there will be much of the extender used.” 


Commercial Paste reports the situation “not greatly 
changed” since last spring, but “improved as far as 
flexible glues and hot process padding gums are con- 
cerned . . . In the fourth quarter the allocations have 
been more lenient.” The company is prepared to supply 
its old customers and “perhaps a few new ones,” with 
all their adhesive needs, in all lines excepting those of 
rubber base. b 


Armour states that it is still “concentrating our entire 
efforts on truly flexible glues made with animal glue 
base,” reporting that greater availability of glycerine 
since last spring has permitted the company to increase 
its production somewhat. It adds, “We definitely feel 
that flexible glue has its place in bookbinding and shall 
center all of our interest in this product.” 


general condition is healthy 


IN GENERAL, IT IS APPARENT that the consensus of the 
entire industry seems to be that the seven-months-old 
allocation order, far from throwing the adhesive supply 
into a tailspin, actually has operated to stabilize con- 
ditions. By going into effect before the actual shortage 
arrived, a tight condition was forestalled, the suppliers 
were placed on their mettle, and binders immediately 
took steps to conserve and stretch their supplies. There 
was a fine degree of cooperation all along the line, a 
condition that is certainly healthy for the good of the 


industry. 


MANHATTAN’S LION IS TRAINED TO SERVE 


Manhattan's Leo is on industrial perfermer__.serving the many manufacturing interests which, in turn, 
serve the consuming public. Glues are subject te @ thevsend-and-one formulations ...the butcher's 
package...the baker's bread wrap...the candlestick maker's carton...the box craft’s handiwork 
...the luggage artisan's frame and covering...the laminator’s wares...and countless others, olf 
look to and depend upon correct adhesives. Manhattan's Leo, in close contact with problems like 
these for more than a quarter century has, through training, become industry's stor performer! 


And you can bank on # that his majesty still hes plenty of new tricks tucked in his mane, so # 
you've a present of anticipated glue problem, we suggest you put Manhattan's Leo and stof 
through a command performance. 


MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE CO. INC 
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LEDGER PAPERS 


FAGLE-A EAGLE-A RECORD-LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding - Documents - Accounting 
75% RAG EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD 
50% RAG EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE RECORD 
25% RAG EAGLE-A TROJAN RECORD 

Sebe SULPHITE EAGLE-A QUALITY RECORD 


PAPERS AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ray-Content LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding, Loose-Leaf, Bound Ledgers and Books 
ANNIVERSARY LEDGER ¢ OLD BADGER LEDGER 
ENGLISH LEDGER e¢ DICTATION LEDGER 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
APPLETON WISCONSIN 


GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger * 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger + * 75% Cotton Fibre Content 
Dauntless Ledger + + * 50% Cotton Fibre Content 


oD. Gilbert Ledger + + © © 25% CottonFibreContent 
YP" = Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Everyday all over America 


Farsons faper 
— is stepping up production. 


If It’s Worth Keeping, Keep It On A 


WESTON 


LEDGER PAPER 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY © DALTON, MASS. 


“When you think of WRITING think of WHITING” 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Permanized LEDGERS 


Permanized Cold Springs Ledger * Permanized Artesian Ledger 
Permanized Plover Ledger 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN AND NEW YORK CITY 


Larry Ledger says... 


Chicago makers of loose-leaf post and ring books report 
that steel posts are being returned to the line, and that pre- 
war types of visible prong and visible ring, with metal hinge 
backs are now being placed on the list for orders. 

A new type of tape which can be removed as easily as it 
is applied and on which no oozing of the “stickum” occurs 
was shown at the National Stationer’s Association exhibition 
at the Palmer House. Put out by the International Plastics 
Corporation it is called “filmonize tape” and is offered in all 
widths and colors, and can accept printing. Bainbridge-Kimp- 
ton & Haupt Co., offered the item for spot delivery. 

The Acme Visible Records Co. has found that the plastic 
runway for its cards is much superior to the former steel 
type that was used and is booking orders on this, due to its 
flexibility and ease of handling, also the reduction in weight. 


Congratulations are due Jor T. Wricut, whom the industry 
well knows as creator of the Wright paper drills and other 
graphic arts machinery. He’s just recently become Equipment 
Engineer for the National Blank Book Co., up in Holyoke. 
Joe will have charge of National’s program for replacement 
and expansion of production machinery. 

Wright was formerly president of his own company, before 
merging with the Morrison stitcher division of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter, of which division he became manager. Subsequently, 
he became manager of the Morrison department of the E. P. 
Lawson Co., N.Y.C. Seybold agents. In 1941, he became pro- 
duction and planning engineer for the Worthington Pump Co., 
Holyoke BsBP readers will also recall him as author of the 
first of its series of articles on wire stitchers, (1941), later 
reprinted in booklet form by the F. P. Rosback Co., for 
national distribution. 


There’s little no doubt that a lot of loose-leaf devices and 
improvements which have been kept under the traditional hat 
these many moons since aluminum was first put under restric- 
tion, will start blossoming forth in to the experimental stage, 
now that the metal is once more free—with certain controls— 
to loose-leaf and mechanical binding manufacturers. 


BINDERS & RULERS TO ELECT November 16 was 
chosen for the annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Bookbinders & Rulers Assn., of N. Y. President Ben Ant 
(Novelty Bdg. & Ruling Co.) will conduct the session, at 
which it is also planned to appoint committees to make post- 
war plans regarding equitable pricing and wage practices 
within the industry. It is expected, too, that furthcr discussion 
may ensue on the proposed plan for industry insurance against 
negligence and delays in job handling, due to the necessity of 
using “green” employees, with large turn-over. 

President Ant has been appointed chairman by the Treas- 
ury Department of the industry sub-committee for the 6th 
War Loan, for which he is planning a bond dinner for some 
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GRINDER-BINDER IN 1OWA 
eeateed- toes ase RULING SUPPLIES 


stacked under the clamp of a hand cutter, in which the 
swell is beaten out by hand with a hammer. The sewed 
covers — which 
have meanwhile 
been made on 


the gluer — are — R f; C £ 
applied front PNT wohl u ing otors 
and back. After Win” o 


placing the books i cage Patent. Blue #65 


between sheets STANDARD SINCE 1888 
of binders board, 


the books are Free Color Chart and Catalog * Complete 
nipped off. Books j Line for Bookbinders and Paper Rulers. 


are then  bun- ag | H. Behlen & Bro. Inc. 


gpg , | 10 Christopher St., New York 14, 
boards on_ the N. Y. 

top and bottom 

of each bundle to 

prevent the rope The Origine! 

SS "pao 


comceuee |DIRTRICH PRODUCTS CO. 


ing-up with | 973440 sIDNEY ST. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 

Flex-back adhe- 

sive on those PAPER RULING MATERIALS 

ends on which SUPERLATIVE RULING INK 

the rope does not BOOK VENEER 

appear follows. 
After drying, 

the books are SUPERLATIVE WATERPROOFING SOLUTIO 

pulled apart, and The new medium for waterproofing ruling ink | 


the rival of his | §YPERLATIVE QUALITY OUR GUARANTEE 


new _ hydraulic 
power nipper, to 
Ledger domain! speed up _ pro- 
duction. 
To secure a cover which would be sufficiently stiff 
without using board, the endsheets were put on with Wi 
the grain the same way as the cover. Between, however, a 
the binder placed a sheet of document manila with the S 
grain the other way. These covers were run two-up, by 
gluing the manila on the gluer and then laying on the 350 W. 31 St., New York, N. Y. 
cover, running the assembly through the wringer, and 
nipping in the press, then cutting apart before end Manufacturers of 
sheeting. 


Each manual is stripped with a CM pattern class A RULING PENS RULING INKS 


backstrip. The completed books are then trimmed, and “that please the man who works with them 


packed in waterproof wrappers and in an equally because he pleases the man he works for.” 
waterproof carton, under government inspection dur- 


ing sealing and shipping. 


FF ->> RULING INKS-.-.- 


“Inks That Rule” 
For nearly 50 years this company has manufactured 
inks used for ruling. The experience gained in our 
many years of close contact with Rulers has enabled 
us to produce inks that meet every ruling 


demand. 
Send for booklet which reproduces all peer Ruling 
Manufacturers of Ruling Pens for 100 Years— Ink colors, and also gives prices. 


All shades and colors of Ruling Ink and Powder EATON-CLARK CO. 


1490 FRANKLIN ST. e DETROIT 7, MICH. 
THE Ww. 0. HICKOK MFG. CO. Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ontario 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


Am imctamtancous drying varnish for coating fine leather bindings. 
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WILL RANSOM 
Art Editor 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 


Will ‘Ransom says: 


“ATF types stimulate imagination” 


“ ALL BOOKS are pretty much alike, except in size and the typography 
A of title page and chapter openings. It sakes imagination to repeat a 
standardized procedure and make each result characteristic. In times like 
these especially, when white space in composition is restricted, careful 
selection of display types is peculiarly important and effective. ATF has 
provided an abundance of fine faces to express any quality, from practical 
simplicity to subtle suggestion. They have been my inspiration on many 
titles, a random few of which are shown above. Imagination, sensitivity, 
and individual taste can find in the ATF specimen book any desirable 


design and weight.” 


American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book 
of types? If not, send for one on your 
letterhead. Also, single page showings 
including complete alphabets of the fol- 
lowing and other ATF faces. 


Goudy Handtooled 


Lydian Cursive 
Bernhard Modern Bold 
Cloister Italic 


Caslon Openface 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SET IN CASLON 471 A 
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Distinction and ingenuity shown in new titles 


Turek Books, OFFERING A 
striking example of the varied processes, techniques, and 
materials that can be brought to bear in bookmaking, 
emerged from the bindery recently. Considered together, 
they are a study in contrast, as well as ingenuity of de- 
sign and manufacture. Two are trade books, the other a 
de-luxe, limited-run item. 

The titles: Tales of the Gold Rush, published by The 
Limited Editions Club; The Valley and its People, 
Alfred A. Knopf; Winston Churchill in the Mirror, E. 
P. Dutton. 

Gold Rush, as might be expected, is in something of a 
class by itself. The Valley, and Churchill, are particu- 
larly interesting viewed together, because they are both 
basically “picture books,” but one is printed entirely by 
gravure, the other by letterpress. 

Let’s take a look at Gold Rush first. A collection of 
the stories of Bret Harte, its design revolves around the 
symbols of gold and brown as indicative of the precious 
metal and the earth from which it comes. George Macy, 
imaginative Limited Editions Club director, outdid him- 
self with a problem this time—sixteen title and chapter 
pages stamped in genuine gold, then overprinted in 
black ink. The printer and binder called upon to de- 
liver this job—an achievement, as far as anybody knows, 
never before accomplished—were Aldus Printers and 
Russell-Rutter, both of N. Y. City. They were ac- 
corded signal aid by the Finne-Detrick Ink Co., N.Y.C., 
which after considerable toil, came up with a special 
formula to help turn the trick. 

The text, set in Intertype Waverly, 12/14, is em- 
bellished with full-page «nd half-page line illustrations 
by Fletcher Martin, reproduced in 2-color gold and 
brown. The cover, an Interlaken Vellum de Luxe silk 
pattern (brown, of course), is stamped in genuine gold, 
dramatically set off by an embossed gold nugget. In 
carrying out the frontier spirit, title and chapter head- 
ings, and initials, are set in “old American types’— 
P. T. Barnum, Bank Script and Colonial. The paper is 
a special 70lb. rag supplied by Worthy Paper Co. Com- 
position was by C. D. O’Brien, and engravings by 
Pioneer-Moss. 

The way the inside stamping and printing was handled 
was as follows. After the text was printed in 16p. signa- 
tures, they were cut apart into 4’s, and run through the 
stamping press for the gold impressions, each one a 
solid block. That done, the sheets went to the printer 
again for the black title lines on the gold, plus an orna- 
ment of hairline rules registered at the bottom 6f the 
block. (A curtain had best be drawn over the agonies 
that accompanied those printing and stamping opera- 
tions). Off the press again, the sheets had to be re- 
inserted into 16p. signatures for binding. 

Size of the book is 614” x 10”, 244 pages. Text type 
measure is 27 x 44 picas. 
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The Valley and its People, 168pp., subtitled, “A Por- 
trait of TVA,” is a picture-plus-text (roughly 50-50 of 
each) history of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and is 
one of the first, if not the first book containing that 
amount of text produced entirely by sheet-fed gravure. 
The process likewise was utilized for the cover-printing 
(paper over boards with cloth spine) and the jacket. 
A title inset in two colors on the jacket is the only ex- 
ception to the gravure, being done letterpress. 

The text design, painstakingly worked out by James 
Hendrickson of Knopf, achieves an excellent balance 
throughout, and the fine photographs are magnificently 
reproduced. A number of different page layouts have 
been utilized to avoid monotony—full and double-page 
picture spreads, full-page text, interspersed with three- 
quarter and half-page pictures, as well as smaller run- 
around portraits. Text type is 14/17 Janson, set 30 x 44 
picas on a 7” x 914” page size. Composition was by 
The Composing Room, N.Y.C. 

The gravure (1l-color black) was done by Beck En- 
graving Co., Philadelphia, on a Miehle, in 32p. signa- 
tures. Text paper is 70lb. Bulkley Dunton Madison 
Gravure. Cover.and jacket (both 50lb. Strathmore 
Cover), designed by Warren Chappell, were run to- 
gether, printed with the same bleed photo decoration, 
the only difference being the jacket inset. 

The binding, done by H. Wolff, N.Y.C., called for 
considerable care in register of cross-spread pictures 
and captions, and has hit the mark well. The spine 
cloth is Bancrofts’ Green Natural Finish, stamped in 
imitation roll gold. 

Winston Churchill in the Mirror, while somewhat 
similar in treatment to The Valley (it runs slightly less 
type text) presented a different set of problems to Blaise 
Recca of Dutton. The book is a chronological biography. 
The pictorial material is a highly assorted mass of 
photos, sketches, cartoons and portraits, some in line, 
others in halftone. The originals consisted of a wide 
variety of tone and art technique, as well as dimensions, 
and some of the photos were old and worn. With this 
collection to reproduce, plus text, letterpress, naturally, 
was the answer. And the layouts, considering the limi- 
tations imposed by the material and the necessary se- 
quence, show considerable production ingenuity. 

The book, 232 pages, was printed and type-set by 
Golden Eagle Press, Mount Vernon, N. Y., on a Bulkley 
Dunton white offset coated 70lb. stock. Text type is 
Linotype Caledonia 11/13, 29 x 48 picas on a 614” 
x 10” page. Halftone engravings were made by Tri-Art 
Co. 

Binding was done by Montauk, N.Y.C., in an Athol 
blue 12mo. linen. Cover stamping is a reverse-die deco- 
ration in imitation roll gold, allowing the title lettering 
to show through in blue. The spine carries the title 
stamped in gold. 
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An Atlas of Anatomy, Vol. Il 

By J. C. B. Grant. 814,"x11". $5 
Publisher: Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Printer: Waverly Press 
Binder: Moore & Co. 
Type: Mono. Modern #8A, 10 and 8pt. 
Stock: Dill & Collins Black & White 

coated 
Cloth: Interlaken Arco Buckram, maroon 
Stamping: Solar gen. gold roll leaf 
Designer: G. W. Kirschenhofer 

The designer chose a page size that 
would “permit large illustrations and yet 
not make the book cumbersome. Each 
page was separately laid out so as to 
present the best possible arrangement 
for practical use as an atlas—a real 
working tool.” His success in the diffi- 
cult task is unquestioned. The typical 
page consists of a large silhouette half- 
tone or line drawing in black or in 3 
or 4 colors, a numbered caption, and 
a series of brief numbered descriptions. 
To avoid confusion the folio (bracketed) 
is placed out of the way at the upper 
outside corner. The identification of ana- 
tomical parts is done with admirable 
clarity by guide lines extending from 
the part to the space beyond the draw- 
ing, where its name is set in the same 
face as the text. The descriptions be- 
neath are generally set 30 picas wide, 
though sometimes in 20-pica columns, 
while some pages are arranged sideways 
to accommodate a wide, shallow drawing. 
Spacing is ample, facilitating study in 
each of the 200pp. Composition and 
presswork are extremely good, quite 
worthy of the splendid format. 


“AZ You Were!” 

By Brasted & Allen. 41/,”x6”". $1.25 
Publisher: Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
Manufacturer: Haddon Craftsmen 
Type: Lino. Electra 10/12; 20x27 
Stock: Dill & Collins Suede Wove 
Cloth: Interlaken Vellum de Luxe, tan 

grey 
Stamping: blue ink 
Designer: publisher and manufacturer 

A pocket-size book of 26 earnest mes- 
sages and lively cartoons for servicemen. 
No mantle of religiosity cloaks its for- 
mat, not even a spiritual button. It’s a 
snappy little thing set in snappy type. 
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Reviewed by David M. Glixon 





On the recto facing the opening of each 
brief message is the cartoon illustration, 
its biack rule box bled on the right and, 
including the caption, the same depth as 
the type page. The message title, both 
over the text and on the preceding 
bastard title page, is in llpt. Electra 
Bold Caps with a 36pt. Caslon initial 
that is justified by the fact that there is 
a message for each letter of the alpha- 
bet. Italic running heads keep the atmos- 
phere informal; so does the cartoon-style 
lettering of the title as it appears on the 
backstrip and in the balloon of the 
frontispiece cartoon. 


A Dipper Full of Stars 

By Lou Williams. 534,”x81,”. $2 
Publisher: Follett Publishing Co. 
Composition: A. R. Buckingham & Son 
Printer (offset): Photopress, Inc. 
Binder: Chicago Book Bindery 
Type: Lino. Textype 12/15; 25x38 
Stock: Fine Art Offset, vellum 
Cloth: Interlaken Art Vellum, dark blue 
Stamping: silver ink 
Designers: format, publisher; cover, Ern- 

est King 

By printing this “Beginner’s Guide to 
the Heavens” in dark blue ink, the 87 
star diagrams and photos are made very 
real, and nearly every page boasts one, 
usually bled on 1 or more sides. The 
type is just as readable in dark blue as 
it would be in black, especially since it 
is a “visibility” face in a large size and 
well leaded. Memphis Bold for display 
is in perfect harmony with the text. The 
title page looks more like a jacket de- 
sign because of its exaggerated lettering 
and homely drawing, all reproduced in a 
reverse plate that should have been en- 
larged to bleed on all 4 sides instead of 
just top and right, but the youngsters 
will love it, as they will the star- 
spangled cover in similar style. We have 
seen more artistic books in this category, 
but none more lucid. 


From Tragedy to Triumph 
By Behnke & Bartels. 51/,"x73%%". $1 
Publisher §& manufacturer: Concordia 
Publishing House 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 10/12; 22x34 
Stock: New England eggshell 
Cloth: Bancroft Linen Finish, green 


Stamping: black ink, All-Purpose imit. 

gold leaf 
Designer: publisher 

An imaginative title spread is the out- 
standing typographic feature of this 
24,000-word, 118p. volume of Lenten ser- 
mons. Across its top runs the title in 
large open italic lettering of excellent 
quality. Over the imprint, trickling across 
the spread in small caps, is a pen- 
sketched scene: a hill with 3 crosses 
leads to a tomb, a tree, and a rock. 
Above it, arranged with fine balance, are 
the subtitle and by-lines. Chapter titles 
and title-page type are Bulmer, the 
former in 2 centered lines of 24pt. italic 
between a thin wavy rule and a hairline. 
Their graceful strength and conscious 
symmetry provide a pleasant dignity. We 
note 3 minor faults: (1) the over-size 
running head with excessive space around 
the rule beneath it, (2) the archaic rule 
at the end of each sermon, and (3) the 
6pt. identification line at the foot of the 
first page of each 16p. section. The 
cover design is an artistic adaptation of 
the title-spread drawings. 


The Golden Bowl 

By F. Feikema. 51/,”x81/,”. $2.50 
Publisher & printer: Webb Publishing Co. 
Binder: Brock & Rankin 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/12; 22x35 
Stock: Warren’s Old Style 
Cloth: Bancroft Buckram, tan-grey 
Stamping: blue ink, imit. gold leaf 
Designers: format, Paul C. Hillestad; 

cover and title page, Frank Kofron 

The prominent grain of the dust-color- 
ed cloth, and the strong rules and panels 
that decorate the spine, aptly introduce 
a novel about Dust Bowl farmers. The 
cover design is neat, free of fuss, and 
so are the text pages. But though the 
type page is good in itself, the Basker- 
ville set in fine proportions, the text is 
not what it should be: there’s too much 
paper. These aren’t just pre-war mar- 
gins, they’re bad margins: The front is 
14", fhe same as the foot; and the head 
margin, except for the running head, is 
14%,”—not enough difference to count. 
If the running head were any larger than 
10pt. s.c., it would help make the head 
margin look narrower. The best solution, 
however, would have been closer trim at 
head and front. Chapters open freshly, 
with a flush phrase in s.c., beneath a rule 
capped by an italic numeral. Most satis- 
factory is the title page, where rules and 
2 lines of small type are flung clear of 
the title, which is a bold calligraphic unit 
dramatically framed by white space. 


The History of Pennsylvania 
By Arthur D. Graeff. 6”x9”. $1.80 


Publisher: John C. Winston Co. 

Composition: Westcott & Thompson, Inc. 

Printer: James Ferguson 

Binder: Pennsylvania Bindery 

Type: Mono. Century Schoolbook 11/13; 
27x43 

Stock: English finish 

Cloth: Holliston Roxite HS Linen, cobalt 
blue 

Stamping: gold leaf 

Designers: format, publisher; cover, A. 
B. Wallower 

Photo by Criterion 
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To provide us with the necessary aircraft and corol!ar 
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(left) ‘‘V-Letter and 
Other Poems”’ 


Set at Cornwall Press in Lino 
Baskerville 11/13. Author: Bauer 
Futura bold 30pt; title (printed 
in red brown), foundry Bcdoni 
Bold condensed, 72pt., and Bauer 
Futura bold 24pt.; imprint, Bauer 
Futura bold 12pt. 


(right) “‘The Golden Bow!l’”’ 


Set by publisher in Lino. Basker- 
ville 10/12. Title page, author, and 
imprint, Lino, Baskerville italic, 
c. & s.c. IIpt.; title, hand-let- 
tered. 


— 


Anatomy” 


Set at Waverly Press in Mono. 
Modern No. 8A, 8 and 10pt. Skull 
captions, 8pt. and text 10pt.; cut 
caption, Lino. Bodoni book 14pt 


(center) ‘“‘An Atlas of 


a te 
Set at American Book-Stratford 
Press in Lino. Electra 10/11 and 
11/12. 


Chapter titles & initial ATF Alt. 
Gothic No. 3, 18pt. Title page: 
Alt. Gothic 10, 14 and 72pt. 
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A textbook made for a price, possessing 
none of the new-found virtues that have 
made the history books of today things 
of joy and beauty. Not only is the type 
set in solid, heavy pages, deadly in their 
monotony, but it is printed on translu- 
cent stock of apparently the poorest 
grade. There are no running heads to 
break the calm—and not because margins 
are insufficient. Captions, b.f. subheads, 
and text face are all different types and 
not one of them is an inducement to 
reading. Chapter heads are bleak in 
Century and Caslon, one line centered 
over the other and no change in style 
to mark the opening of the chapter. Let 
us now join in prayer for the young 
Pennsylvanians for whom this history 
was designed without benefit of the 
Textbook Clinic and its “60 Textbooks” 
shows. 


1. Moderate Fable and Other 
Poems 

By Marguerite Young. 534”x814". $2 
2. V-Letter and Other Poems 

By Karl Shapiro. 534”x814". $2 
Publisher: Reynal & Hitchcock 
Manufacturer: Cornwall Press 
Type: (1) Lino. Caslon, (2) Lino. Bas- 

kerville; 11/13; 24x40 
Stock: Glatfelter RRR wove 
Cloth: Holliston Zeppelin, tan-grey 
Stamping: crimson and black inks 
Designer: Albert Erskine 

Both of these thin volumes are par- 
ticularly readable, and who shall say 
that it matters which was set in Bas- 
kerville, which in Caslon? True, the 
former, a crisper face, was chosen for 
the more topical poet; the more old- 
fashioned face for the more literary one. 
It still doesn’t matter, for both books are 
unaffected and good to look upon. The 
titles of (1) are in graceful Baskerville 
14pt. ital. caps; in its title page, author 
and imprint are in Baskerville and the 
title is in Caslon. But (2), on the other 
hand, the Baskerville book, has Metro- 
black for titles, consistent with the 
sharper mood, and its title page combines 
Futura Bold for author and imprint, 
with Bodoni Bold Condensed caps for the 
title. Yet both title pages—like both 
cover designs—are vivid and unconven- 
tional hecause of the oversize title in 
red and because of the streamlined ar- 
rangement of the minimum number of 
type lines. 


The Official Guide to the AAF 
By Army Air Forces. 534”x814”. $2.50 
Publisher: Simon & Schuster 


Manufacturer: American Book-Stratford 
Press 

Gravure plates: W. F. Hall Ptg. Co. 

Type: Vino. Flectra 11/12: 25x43 

Stock: N. Y. & Penn. calcium carbon- 
ate, cream white 

Cloth: Bancroft Nat. Fin., dark blue 

Stamping: All Purpose imit. gold roll 


leaf 
Designer: Sgt. Seymour Robins 

A beautifully organized “directory, al- 
manac, and chronicle.” Alertness is felt 
in the packed pages of Electra text, 
hard-headed efficiency in the unspared 
use of Alternate Gothic No. 3 for every 
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possible display line and caption, excite- 
ment in the hundreds of decorations for 
chapter heads and tails, subtitles, etc., 
as well as in the symbols, the graphic 
tables and diagrams, the lively illustra- 
tions. These are frequently improved 
by vivid orange-yellow rules or back- 
grounds—an original and effective treat- 
ment. Topic phrases in Electra Bold 
make sure that the fact-seeker misses 
nothing in the 120,000 words of these 
380 humming pages. Besides the end 
leaves there are three 16p. bleed roto- 
gravure sections, all captioned in italic 
sanserifs in reverse blocks. The illus- 
trated 2-col. appendix packs a lesson in 
conciseness for book designers; the 6pt. 
Modern index is a let-down. Compared 
to the interior of this sleek Book Clinic 
Selection, the guidebookish cover design 
is a tame affair indeed. Congratulations, 
all the same, on a brilliant flight! 


Smoky Ridge 
By Frederic Doyle .51/,,"x81%". $2.25 


Publisher: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Printer: American Book-Stratford Press 
Illustrations (offset): Duenewald Ptg. 


‘orp. 

Binder: Van Rees Book Binding Corp. 

Type: Lino. Granjon 14/16; 24x38 

Stock: Warren’s #66 

Cloth: Bancroft Nat. Fin., sand 

Stamping: crimson ink 

Designers: format, Bertha L. Gunter- 
man, cover, Theresa Kalab : 

A book of animal stories in a format 
of British simplicity. The Garamont title 
page is set entirely in caps, all very 
small except for the 36pt. italics of the 
title, and all 8 lines floating in a sea 
of space. The page is in good taste, but 
devoid of warmth and of any associa- 
tion with the subject matter. Just as 
remote is the cover design, but there the 
contrasting colors and big sanserif caps 
achieve a certain amount of keenness. 
Far more inducive to reading is the 
type page, for the good-size Granjon text 
has an appeal of its own, reinforced by 
the running heads in italic caps with gay 
swash letters. The full-page lithographs 
are reproduced with appropriate soft- 
ness, though the tiny legends in the foot 
margins are much too weak. 


Three Religious Rebels 
By Rev. M. Raymond. 554”x83%”. $2.75 


Publisher: P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
Manufacturer: J. J. Little & Ives Co. 
Stock: \.ino. Granion 12/14; 24x37 
Type: Warren’s Old Style Text 
Cloth: Holliston Waverly, navy, H 
Stamping: Peerless aluminum roll leaf 
Designer: publisher 


A fictionized history of the earliest 
Cistercians. The fact that it is the “First 
Epoch” of “The Saga of Citeaux” bur- 
dens the binding and the title page with 
much material, especially since the pub- 
lisher felt it necessary on the title page 
to add a subtitle and the titles of other 
books by the same author. All things 
considered, the title page could have 
been worse. But it would look a lot 
better in a simpler face than Bernhard 
Modern Bold, which needs a lot of air 


areund it—impossible in 10 lines of type, 
a dot, two arrowheads, and a trade mark. 
Or the typeface could be retained and 
some of the type transferred to the 
facing page. The ecclestiastical permis- 
sions and dedication are neatly arranged, 
the entire 95,000-word text reads smooth- 
ly, and the Bodoni Book chapter open- 
ings are spacious and inviting. But why, 
on the Part title pages, the clashing jux- 
taposition of Garamond Bold and Bo- 
doni Bold? The stgeple on‘the recto and 
the pattern of the cloth are old-fash- 
ioned, outmoded marks of religious book- 
binding design. 


Unfolding Drama in 
Southeast Asia 

By Basil Matthews. 41/,”x6%,". $1 
Publisher: Friendship Press 
Manufacturer: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Type: Lino. Janson 10/12; 23x34 
Stock: P. N. wove 
Cloth: Holliston Rex, red-brown 
Stamping: All-Purpose imit. gold flat 

leaf 
Designers: format, Margery W. Smith; 

cover, Louise E. Jefferson 

With a few deft touches a regional 
background is established for this pocket- 
size 54,000-word study of distant Chris- 
tian communities. On the binding the 
title is lettered in caps similar to Lydian 
but modified to look slightly Oriental, as 
do the two small ornaments adjoining. 
And on the title page, where the title is 
gracefully set in Weiss u.al.c. ital., with 
2 oversize initials, the atmosphere is en- 
hanced by a thumbnail sketch of a high- 
roofed Polynesian dwelling. A line of 
Weiss in the chapter titles and the 2-line 
Weiss initial give consistency to a typo- 
graphic scheme based soundly on the 
Janson text. In the same way the tan 
end leaves belong with the brown cloth. 
There is an extension map done in rich 
colors reproduced by offset; it is much 
more satisfactory than if it had been 
confined to the end leaves, just as the 
printing of the author’s biography is 
much more valuable on the copyright 
page than it would be on the jacket. 


You Are Younger Than 
You Think 

By Martin Gumpert. 5%”x8". $2.75 
Publisher: Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
Manufacturer: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/12; 24x39 
Stock: Warren’s Novel Antique 
Cloth: Columbia Riverside linen, black 
Stamping: All-Purpose white pigment 

rolls 
Designer: Michael Polvere 

The spotty spaced Baskerville caps of 
the undistinguished title page are a 
poor introduction to a good wartime 
format. The solid text pages are read- 
able because of a good type set in a 
well-proportioned page, aided by u.sl.c. 
italic running heads in 12pt. Baskerville. 
Subtitles are 1lpt. italics, flush left and 
not too close to the text. Chapter titles 
are in 1lpt.—a line of c.as.c. and a line 
of ital. caps—over a Ipt. rule and sunk 
1”; they lead tastefully into the text. 
The cover is striking in smooth black, 
with condensed Gothics stamped in white 
on the narrow spine. 
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SEVERAL YEARS AGO 


Cancrofts’ 


WENT TO WARS 


Since that time, most of the research and chemi- 
cal development facilities of Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co. have been devoted to projects of major 


importance to the furtherance of the war effort. 





Unquestionably, some of the resulting processes 
will be applicable to the products of BANCROFT 
for Bookbinding and Book Production, and will 
find their place in a civilian phase of this field, 


soon after hostilities cease. 
* 


ALBERT D. SMITH & COMPANY 
Selling Agent for Bancrofts’ Book Cloths 
290 Broadway - - New York 7, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





rION 


Ex uno plura 


by Will Ransom 





Is THE GOOD OLD DAYS THERE 
were only authors and printers. Each had just one job 
to do; the writers to get a story told or an idea ex- 
pressed, the printer to make a number of copies. The 
former is still a single agent; the latter has become a 
group of specialists. 

Both authors and typographers always have style, 
insofar as style is a way of doing things. Whether the 
method of expression is instinctive or intentional, a 
letter or an essay indicates the manner of thinking and 
the cultural background that created it; a book is 
visible and tactile evidence of the mental and mechanical 
craftsmanship that produced it. 

Some books are written from intuition and printed by 
habit, without thought for literary style or typographical 
politeness. Others—and these are the significant vol- 
umes—are marked by careful choice of words and neatly 
turned phrases, by designed typography and meticulous 
craftsmanship. Some, in fact, have been too highly 
polished, as in affected writing and precious printing at 
the turn of the century. 

Authors continue to be individuals, with occasional 
exceptions as of collaboration or ghost writing. But 
somewhere along the line—it would require documented 
historical research to determine just when—the opera- 
tions of printing and publishing began to divide into 
specialized activities. Perhaps the first delegation of 
responsibility was when “correctors of the press,” pro- 
totypes of proofreaders, became umpires of spelling, 
punctuation. and accuracy. 

Now the pattern is more complex. There are editors 
who, at least in theory, see to it that a manuscript is 
clear, exact, and consistent within the structure of liter- 
ary forms and conventions. At the other end of the 
production line, instead of one printer, are skilled arti- 
sans who make papers and inks and cloths, set type, 
print pages, and bind the end results into books. 

Between those, maintaining a line of continuity from 
preparation to completion, is the book designer. Some- 
thing of an editor, something more of a printer, he 
simultaneously looks back through editing to the author 
and forward through manufacturing and distribution to 
the reader. On him rests the double responsibility of 
presenting the literary substance fairly and making it 
convenient for use. 


© Book DESIGN WAS FIRST RECOGNIZED as a special 
manner of thinking in the field of fine books. A volume 
that is insistently noble or monumental or precious has 
obviously been ‘designed.’ If it contains decorations 
and colors and uncommon materials it is evident that 
someone has devoted a great deal of thoughtful atten- 
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tion to those elements. That has been a 
special field for some years and will continue 
as a form of artistic expression when choice 
is again possible. , 

Meanwhile the most important develop- 
ment in book design has come into opera- 
tion. The principles of good taste and de- 
cency, of clarity and distinction, have been 
applied to quantity production. We know now 
that even composition and neat presswork 
are no more expensive, or only slightly, than 
careless craftsmanship; that margins, even 
when mangled by wartime economies, may 
preserve a semblance of related areas; that 
binding stamps, though only in ink on an 
unhappy cloth, may be appropriate, even 
allusive, rather than stodgy. 

At present book design is reasonably good in spite of 
restrictions. Most trade books are undistinguished and 
perfunctory, as they always have been and always will 
be. But that cannot be blamed on the profession. There 
are only a few outstanding practitioners of production, 
just as distinguished exponents of any art are rare. 
Mediocrity and publishing economies are constants, but 
the extra difficulties of wartime will eventually disappear. 


© WHEN THAT TIME COMES, BOOK DESIGNERS of the 
future will find three main highways before them. The 
heaviest traffic will continue to be in trade books; release 
from enforced economies will inevitably remove the 
barricade on the road to elaborate formats; and a new 
path, which promises to become a four-lane concrete 
through route, leads to mass production of cheap books. 

There is nothing to worry about in the trade book 
field. Principles and practices of legibility and con- 
venience are too well established to be disregarded or 
forgotten, and the average of appearance will continue 
to improve. 

Fine books will always remain just what they are; 
special efforts for impressive effects, some highly suc- 
cessful and others over-ornate or unwisely ‘different.’ 
Every book designer should essay at least one such 
magnum opus, if only for the exercise of imagination. 

But the new field of cheap distribution demands all 
the constructive thinking and ingenuity that a designer 
can summon. It is not enough to produce a required 
quantity; not enough that a four by six page shall be 
as legible—and more convenient—than a nine by twelve 
quarto. 

If the profession of book designing has any valid 
reason for being—as we believe it has—it is committed 
to appearance, to pleasant patterns embroidered upon 
the plain fabric of utility. But the page of a small book 
differs markedly in degree, though not in kind or pur- 
pose, from an octavo or a larger format. 

Some elements that have been established as sound 
trade book practice—running heads, for example—are 
restricted or crowded out. There must be a new 
formula for margins; the minimum of four picas at the 
binding edge cannot be maintained (replacement will 
be cheaper than library rebinding) and the gutter will 
be determined by binding methods, less than for sewing 
if the promised plastics provide flexible flat opening; 
“room for a thumb” at the foot must be foregone; “a 
gradually increasing progression” is no longer feasible. 
It begins to look as though all the old rules are on the 
way out. 

Smaller type faces and variants of line length and 
leading must be selected after study and experimenta- 
tion. Having settled upon an x-height of .06 inch as a 

(Please turn to page 63) 
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Paper is vital to victory. It is one 
of the most critical materials, a part 
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paper worth $14,000,000,000. What 

we put into these War Bonds will 

buy those necessities for our fight- 

ers. Let’s all get behind this drive. 

We’ve done the job before. Now we 


will do it all over again, and better! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO . . . CANTON, N. C. .. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NFW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 











Distinguished panel at Trade Book Clinic 


A general look-see into the subject and practice of book 
design and format served as the curtain-raiser for the 1944-45 
season of the Trade Book Clinic, A.I.G.A., held at a dinner 
meeting at Town Hall Club, N.Y.C., on October 19. Committee 
chairman Morris Colman (Viking Press) presided over a dis- 
cussion spurred by a learned panel of speakers. 

Springboard for the whole discussion was the observance 
of the 25th anniversary of the treatise written by W. A. 
Dwiggins, and published by him and L. B. Siegfried as the 
first publication of the Society of Calligraphers, which broached 
the “new” idea that some artistic regard should be paid to the 
appearance of mass production books. 

Typophile Paul A. Bennett (Mergenthaler), made the kick- 
off by reading, with comment, excerpts from the Dwiggins 
pamphlet, which let go at both manufacturers and publishers 
for their lack of attention to the appearance of their products. 
Dwiggins cited the neglect of book design since the days of 
the mid-nineteenth century, and pleaded for a return to 
“decent standards.” Five years ago, Bennett noted, Dwiggins 
reviewed the situation in the light of subsequent events in an 
article in Publishers’ Weekly, expressing the thought that im- 
provement had been made. 

Joseph A. Margolies, of Brentano’s, and president of the 
American Bookseller’s Association, presented the retailer’s 
viewpoint on design, bringing up the familiar question of just 
how much the appearance of a book affected the prospective 
purchaser. His opinion was that the purchaser is guided 
primarily by what is in the volume, rather than how it looks, 
but he thought that jackets had a direct effect on sales, and 
he also believed that the design of reprinted literature classics, 
in particular, influenced buyers. Of great interest to all pres- 
ent was his report that the thinner war-time books were a boon 
to the bookseller, had received wide popular approval, and 
should be continued in the postwar period. (In commenting on 
this later in the meeting, Colman expressed gratification, say- 
ing that most designers always had opposed the bulking.) 

This opinion was echoed by J. Donald Adams, of the N. Y. 
Times Sunday Book Review section, who believed that the 
better features of war-time formats would be continued, even 
without a paper shortage. He believed that readers were im- 
pressed—although perhaps unconsciously—by well-made books. 
He foresaw “astronomical” postwar book sales, and expressed 
the hope that in the super mass production of the future, de- 
sign would not be neglected. 

Robert Josephy, well-known free-lance designer, discussed 
the strong “individuality” of Dwiggins’ work, suggesting that 
all designers and production people try to free themselves 
from the traditionalism imposed by the famous printers of the 
last two centuries. There was a great need, he insisted, for 
more real schools of design and production, set up in conjunc- 
tion with regular university courses. 

Exhibits of a set of Dwiggins-designed books loaned by 
Alfred Knopf for the occasion, and the October Clinic selec- 
tions, decorated the speakers table, which seated as guests, 

Miss Elsinore Haltain, of Ryerson Press, Toronto, George T. 
Bailey, president, A.I.G.A., and Burton L. Stratton, of Henry 
Holt, chairman, Textbook Clinic Committee. 


‘*‘Army books” for Boston Clinicians 


William E. Spaulding, vice-president and editor, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., formerly Director, Editorial Staff, United States 
Armed Forces Institute, Washington, D. C., spoke on “Books 
for the Armed Forces” in a very interesting address before 
The Bookbuilders of Boston at the monthly meeting October 
17, at the Hotel Lenox. He discussed at some length the 
Army and Navy educational program. A question period 
followed his address. Ernest N. Stevens, editor-in-chief and 
secretary of the corporation of Ginn & Co., was chairman of 
the meeting. The president of the organization, Edward L. 
Morss, plant manager of the Athenaeum Press of Ginn & Co., 
opened the meeting. 
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Clinical Reports 


Chicago discusses production and supplies 


“Give us plenty of time to do your work and it will be 
well done,” Joe Wesol of Robert O. Law Co., told members of 
the Chicago Book Clinic at its meeting at Normandy House 
October 10. Discussing current problems, he pointed out that 
with the lighter weight papers, his plant had been able to do 
the work with less absorbent inks, had little bleeding and was 
obtaining excellent results. He strongly récommended that in 
order to receive a good job, publishers should plan for their 
manufacturing well in advance, and give the binderies an 
opportunity of doing the work without rushing. 

Wesol stated that today there was little paper waste, due 
to the acceptance of standard mill sizes. For the first time 
in many months, he said, shipments have been made of pasted 
chip board and cartons, a circumstance which has been of 
immediate help in the industry. He predicted that the next 
five years would show greater strides in the field of printing 
and binding than during the past 25 years. “This will not be 
revolution, but merely evolution,’ he concluded. 

“Take price controls off slowly,’ was the advice that Don 
Brock of Brock and Rankin gave to the group as a result of 
his attendance at recent Eastern meetings and as a. member 
of the advisory committee. He gave several reasons for the 
shortage of paper—the many milk cartons, cups, plates, etc., 
all of which use wood pulp. 

Brock urged publishers to keep their designs simple, for 
only through simplicity could the manufacturing be done with 
any speed. He asked that large sheets be used and that odd 
forms be avoided. He urged that tips and inserts be discon- 
tinued as “we have not the help to handle these.” 

The assistance given by the suppliers was commented upon. 
Brock cited as an example, the book cloth houses and said 
standard cloths had been a great asset. While all this had 
been a help, he commented, it still remained for the binders to 
perfect new methods to streamline their work. He predicted 
that many of the ideas proven successful under severe handi- 
caps, will be carried over into the postwar era. 

For postwar, Brock considered that rubber stamping dies 
offer new ideas, and may have their uses. While not new as 
far as the industry is concerned, there are new ideas being 
developed. Plastics, he said, may also make a difference, but 
at the present time they are so new that it is difficult to make 
predictions. 


AIGA holds “color” show 


A comprehensive exhibition of color photography, organized 
by the American Museum of Photography in Philadelphia, is 
now showing at the American Museum of Natural History 
under the sponsorship of the AIGA until November 28th. A 
preview was held on November 8th for members of the 
three groups of Graphic Arts. One of its features is the re- 
production of color pictures on the printed page by photo- 
mechanical means. The exhibition portrays the search for 
color in photographs and photo-mechanical reproduction 
through five feature sections, containing many related exhibits. 

Members of the photo-engraving industry in New York have 
contributed to the color reproductions; and these are of inter- 
est from both the historic and contemporary viewpoints. 


The full story of photography and color and their use, in 
all printing processes for the advancement of commerce and 
culture, are graphically presented for the first time. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, appointed 
by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, is W. Arthur 
Cole, Managing Director of the Photo-Engravers Board of 
Trade of New York, and a Trustee of the Museum of Photog- 
raphy. Assisting him is Louis. W. Sipley, Director of the 
Museum of Photography, Frederick Hahn of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Jessie Gillespie Willing, printing 
counsel, and Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr., of the Beck Engraving 
Company of New York. 
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GEORGE W. ANDERSON, Inc. 
Fancy Printed Bookbinding Papers 
+ 


36th Avenue G&G 38th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Telephone !Ronsides 6-8540 






yOu'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


PERMI- 
COLOR Lining Paper 


COMMERCIAL LINING PaPEeR Co eee | 
1104 PROSPECT AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CROBANK BOOK PAPERS 
Antique « Eggshell « Bulking 
Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


WORLDS FINEST INDIVIDUALIZED 












Fitchbura Book Paper 
A y——. SCHOOL BOOK, BIBLE. ANTIQUE 





Fitchburg Paper Company 


FITCHBURG. MASSACHUSETTS 








GLATFELTER Zager 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 
225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK 
AGENTS FOR P. H. GLATFELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 











For Catalogs, Manuals, Portfolios, etc., use 


KROYDON COVER 


TOUGH * SOIL RESISTANT * WATER REPELLENT 
Distributed by leading Paper Merchants 








- LEATHERET 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


Hughes « Hoffman 


| 217 Mercer St., N. Y., N. Y. GRamercy 7-4855, 4856 












| CUR & Company 


HENLYN ENDLEAF 


BUFF - BLUE - GREEN - GRAY 


IN STOCK + 25x 38—80 « GRAIN 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


NEWARK, N. J. « NEW YORK,N.Y. « HARTFORD, CONN. 





MEAD PAPERS 







M E iY) Specialized text papers for all types of 
hard-bound books 
nan THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
EST. 1846 















Boston - 


(Pre | Tree ae 


Write for samples and names of our distributors 


PEJEPSCOT PAPER COMPANY 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Dayton 





- Chicago 





420 Lexington Avenue 






RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 


HOUSATONIC ° MASSACHUSETTS 













ST. REGIS HIBULK 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 


a ., 230 Park Ave, New York 230 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago = *:: 
aOR CET POTS ee LC TO Ree Pe Fae 








DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 


Book-Covwer and Text Papers 
SKIN VELLUMS AND PARCHMENTS 


The STEVENS-NELSON 


Paper Corporation | 
109 EAST 31st ST.,NEW YORK e« 453 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 












STRATHMORE PAPERS t 


for Books, Bindings, Jackets, and Book Advertising 
See your Strathmore Distributor 
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61 East llth Street, New York City 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS OF DISTINCTION 
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Peter Papyrus says...— 


New net grants aggregating 33.3 tons of extra-quota paper 
to book publishers were made by the War Production Board 
Appeals Board during the period from September 25 to 
October 7, 1944, WPB’s Printing and Publishing Division 
reports. 


The following grants were made for use in 1944 only: 





American Bureau of Shipping, N.Y.C. 5,000 
Nesterman Publishing Company, N.Y.C. 44,375 
49,375 


The base periods of the following publishers were perma- 
nently adjusted, subject to present and all future curtail- 
ments of print paper under Book Order L-245. The quantity 
represents additional annual usage allowed under the order as 
amended May 24, 1944. 

League of Nations, Princeton, N. J. 11,781 
Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 5,441 





17,222 

The Comstock Publishing Company was further permitted 
to accept a transfer of 4,000 pounds of paper from the quota 
of the Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., under L-245 to 
its own quota under L-245 on a net basis for the year 1944 only. 

In addition, permission was granted to the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago, to use 770,800 pounds of paper 
from its quota under Order L-241 for the production of books 
for the Perks Publishing Company, Inc., New York City. 

There should be no doubt in anyone’s mind by this 
time, that there’s going to be no paper picnic or Bacchic 
festival either in the next quarter, or in any immediate period 
following collapse or surrender of Germany. But just in case 
there are still any who think it’s all furore, both Henry L. 
Core of S. D. Warren, and the Strathmore Paper Co. have 
sent around respectively a summary and a booklet which 
should put literal skids under any optimistic thinking. Yes, 
pulpwood receipts are increasing, but paper mill labor is 
decreasing, with the result that the wood is not being con- 
verted fast enough. Thus producing consequent depreciation 
of pulp supplies. And military consumption shows little sign 
of slackening, especially if Germany continues to resist as 
stubbornly as she is now. 

For some additional inside dope to add to that in Meiric 
Dutton’s speech in Boston (see BaBP, October, p. 61), get 
a copy of each company’s report. 


Glycerine has an established place of its own in processes for 
improving the pliability of paper, but it also is used in con- 
junction with other materials employed to impart this desirable 
quality. A procedure developed by C. E. Beecher and covered 
by Canadian Patent 418,367, provides for impregnated paper 
fibers with an aqueous solution consisting of urea and glycerine 
in the amount of about 1-20th pound of urea per 1,000 pounds 
of paper and glycerine in the amount of 10 percent of the urea. 





That cheering you hear faintiy from overseas is from 
British publishers celebrating the news that beginning No- 
vember 1, their paper quota was raised from 40 to 4214% of 
their pre-war (1939) usage. The increase actually amounts to 
1400 tons, and there is an increase of 600 tons in the Moberly 
pool, a deposit of paper for special printings of books of 
national importance unable to be kept in print out of regular 
quota, reports the London Bookseller. All-in all, including 
special army quotas, British publishers get about 26,000 tons. 


A new line of fine lightweight papers, including Bible papers, 
made wholly from flax fibre is announced by the Ecusta Paper 
Corp. of Jisgah Forest, N. C. 

Paper made directly from the raw flax fibre (as distinct 
from linen rag paper) is a new development in American 
paper manufacture, says Ecusta. The process of separating 
the fibre from the flax plant and of converting it into paper is 
the result of many years of experimentation. 


Here’s a new way to get more for your money out of that 
jacket. Francis Meyne tt, noted British designer of the None- 
such Press, recently published his “Fifteen Poems,” which in 
reality are sixteen. How come? The inside flap of the jacket 
contains No. 16, which the author wrote after the book was 
printed. We hope no authors will get ideas of adding an extra 
chapter or so on the reverse side of the jacket, or perhaps 
between the lines of the blurb, or on the endpapers. 


Just as a refresher, remember that under the October 14 
revision to L-245, your paper inventory for November and 
each month thereafter, may be no more than either 85% of 
your October 1 inventory or 85% of one-fourth of your yearly 
quota. However, if your inventory is less than one-eighth of 
your quota, you may purchase enough to build up to that 
level. Such additional paper must, however, be used within 90 
days after receipt. 


Speaking of paper restrictions—and what publisher or book- 
seller isn’t?—one aspiring author wrote Random House last 
week, “I have completed a marvelous Civi! War story but I 
won’t submit it unless you assure me you have plenty of 
paper.” “Lady,” answered the harassed editor, “we haven't 
got as much paper as the washroom in the Moscow Union 
Terminal!” 


“Bibliography of Color” 

General Printing Ink Corporation has issued an Annotated 
Bibliography of Color that contains the titles of about seventy- 
five books on color. This booklet will serve as a convenient 
check-list for anyone interested in assembling a useful library. 

The list covers a wide range of related topics, viz., His- 
torical Background, Color Harmony, The Munsell System, The 
Ostwald System, Color Charts, Color in Painting, Color in 
Printing, Advertising and Merchandising, The Science of 
Color, The Human Eye, Psychology, Functional Color. Copies 
may be had on request to Charles A. Gardiner, Advertising 
Manager, General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 13, N. Y., mentioning BsBP. 








N. Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR NOVEMBER 1944 
Clinic Judge for November: Paul Hollister of CBS 


Title Publisher Designer Manufacturer Paper Cloth 
THE Ag ae OF THOMAS PERCY Louisiana State ; Warren’s Olde Style 5 
and EDMOND MALONE U. Press Bruce Denbo Colonial Press Laid Holliston Rex 
THE DIVINE COMEDY Heritage Press Hans Mardersteig c, Officina Bodoni; 
b, Russell-Rutter 
p, Duenewald; 
(i) Photogravure & 
Color Morris Syrkin & Sons Interlaken Winco 
INVASION JOURNAL Dutton F. J. Royar American-Stratford Whitaker Antique Bancroft Eton 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI Heritage Press Will Ransom tp, American-Stratford ; 
i, Crafton Graphic Lathrop Offset and Interlaken Guild Buck- 
b, Russell-Rutter Westvaco laid ram 
OLD peernn LETTERS AND BUSINESS cp, J. H. Furst; i, 
DOCUMEN Yale U. Press Meriden Gravure; 
b, Van Rees 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


THE THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR; 1943-44 
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Heritage Press C. P. Rollins 


Knopf W. A. Dwiggins Plimpton Press 


o, Edwards Bros. Interlaken Vellum 


c, Chas. D. O’Brien; 
p, American-Stratford; 
b, Russell-Rutter 


Curtis Rag Wove 


Interlaken Guild Buck- 
Cumberland Offset ram 


Warren’s Waverly 875 Holliston silk pattern 
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EXPERIENCED ¢« EFFICIENT * ECONOMICAL 
PRODUCTION AND REPRODUCTION 


of NEW and OLD BOOKS 


ADVANCE LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


133 N. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


[nee 


inneeiPe |) AFFILIATED LITHOGIAPHERS, Inc. 
= \|_—s 28 WEST 29RD STREET, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
qittiattd \ STuyvesant 9-4059 


+ 
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Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 


The imprint of an organization that is responsible for the compiete 
design and production of the country’s outstanding illustrated 
books printed in full color. Offices at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTERN PRINTING 


POSS OSS eOSSSEOO SS FOSS 


& LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
SEES OSES EOESESE SFOS FOEEEOEHOOED 


Coberg wajohte OFFSET COMPANY, us 
P 


VOeG Ae REPRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 
ILLUSTRATIONS, JACKETS, BOOKS, FINE COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE 


Investigate the FLUOROCOLOR PROCESS ; . 
fer delicese pencil and weer color ilunz- $ 155 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 


5 
tions. Startling results plus real economy! { WAlker 5-0863 


Illustrations, Jackets, Books 


216 W. 18th St., New York City 
Fine Color and Black & White 


CHelsea 3-3475 





Reproducers by offset of 

@ The Library of Con- 
gress Catalog of Print- 

Cards 

@ More than 300 foreign 
scientific wo.ks under 
license from the Alien 
Property Custodian 


Edwards Brothers, Inc. 


Lithoprinters ed 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Editions of 100 to 2000 copies, 
our Specialty 


GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY: Inc 
Kooks : Kookvertising 


117 EAST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GRamercy 3-6500 


Htogattegettngertegettrpetty, 


rr 
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mines 


110 YEARS OF COLOR® LITHOGRAPHY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Specializing in 
Offset for Books 
requiring conscien- 
tious production 


Franklin A. Sears 
available promptly 
upon request, call 

Hartford 5-3157 





There'll be news soon about the 
second "BOOKS by OFFSET’ Show! 


B& BP 
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OFFSET 





@ Rated by Artists as One of New York’s Most Capable Lithographers 


KIPE OFFSET PROCESS CO., INC. 


Books by Photolithography 
145 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. WAlker 5-6844 


| Merit Award for “Books By Offset” 


24 Award winner in recent national “Books By Offset’’ con- 
| test. Modern facilities. Black-and-white, color. Creative 
and art service. Books, bookcovers, bookvertising. 


W. A. KRUEGER CO. Lithographers 


3820 W. Wisconsin Ave. ° Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


BOOK LITHOGRAPHERS 


Four and Six Color Process 
Ben Day * Black and White 
e 25 MODERN OFFSET PRESSES © DAY AND NIGHT e 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 


42! HUDSON STREE N.Y.C..* CANAL 6-7000 


The National Process Company, Inc. 
Lithographers to Book Publishers 
75 Varick Street Canal 6-0366 New York, N. Y. 


REPRINT AND GQRIGINAL EDITIONS BY PHOTO-OFFSET 


New York LitHoOGRAPHING Corr. 
PHOTO OFFSET UTHOGRAPHERS 
| se 


EAST ISTH. ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. GRAMERCY 7-3200 





OVAL & KOSTER 


Lithographers Since 1896 
Offset Lithographers Since 1905 


CENTER OF POPULATION. 
CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION. 
CENTER OF FINE COLOR 


LITHOGRAPHY... Bigger and better each year 


Give Us A Trial 


700-800 W. Wash, St.—Indianapolis, Ind. 








15 YEARS OF LITHOGRAPHING FINE BOOKS 
EcoNoMICAL AND Movern Repropuction MetHops 
For Cotor anv BLackK AND WHITE 
PUBLISHERS SERVICED BY EXPERIENCED Book MEN 


POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
310 EAST 45th ST., N. Y. C. MU 4-1200 


Copies of books and jackets produced by us for leading 
publishers available for your inspection on request. 


SACKETT & WHLHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N., Y. 
562 Fiftn Avenue, New York 


A Complete Similetone Offset Service 
for Book Publishers 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
Metropolitan Building 
Long Island City, New York 
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Oliver Offset says... 


Trouble with thinner paper is not confined to letterpress 
printers only, a bulletin on the subject in “Harris Impressions” 
points out, saying: “To attempt to run this thin stock with the 
same feeder and delivery adjustments and at the same press 
speed as on normal paper is inviting trouble with a capital 
wr 

Continuing, it cites these difficulties: 

Unless extraordinary care is taken, the feeding suckers are 
bound to pick up two or more sheets; the blast of air from the 
blower openings kicks the sheet so badly out of position that 
the press trips off; the delivery joggers will crumple the sheet 
instead of jogging it into a compact pile. At about this time 
the pressman starts using biblical words; the production man 
decides he has misplaced some decimal points in his calcula- 
tions, and the boss considers firing them both. 

Perhaps the most important contribution to the successful 
processing of this new paper is made before it reaches the 
press. Seasoning at the mill and careful wrapping of each 
pile on its skid gives it a good start. On arrival in the press- 
room it should not be subjected to drastic changes in tem- 
perature or humidity. 

The nearer these, elements can be kept to a constant level 
in the printing plant the better for any kind of paper, of 
course, but for the thin stocks under discussion, it is doubly 
important. And there are others still more technical! 


: — o re) e=- 

One of the most important activities of the recent meeting 
of the Lithographers National Association, Inc., and the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, was the formation of the 
Joint Lithographic Advisory Council. The council, product of 
lengthy deliberation by both groups, is designed to deal with 
the many faceted problems of the fast-growing industry. 

Greatest problem facing the Council is the reemployment of 
returning veterans. Facing the problem realistically, the 
Council ordered the immediate assembling of available data 
to provide a basis for setting up a well-rounded program pre- 
liminary to the assimilation of the veterans. 


—eQo— 

In electing new officers, the Litho Club, Philadelphia, chose 
Britt Srevens, plant superintendent of Edward Stern Co., as 
its new president. Stevens has been on the board of governors 
for four years and has served two years as vice president. 

The elections held on October 23rd replaced Watrer Kaiser 
of Stern, who has been president for two years. The club 
presented Kaiser with a Stetson hat and a plaque in appre- 
ciation of his contributions to the progress of lithography with 
especial reference to color. 


Ex uno plura (Continued from page 57) 


minimum for duodecimo pages—if the point is settled— 
it becomes necessary to determine whether .05 (10 pt. 
Caslon Old Face) or .054 (10 pt. Granjon) or .051375 
(9 pt. Baskerville) or .056 (9 pt. Electra) is the most 
desirable dimension—always in relation to design and 
line length. Or is the answer to be found in a change 
from the ‘standard’ book faces to the .05875 of 9 pt. 
Opticon? 

It will not be entirely experimental. Enough has 
been done in this field to point the way. PocketBooks 
and The Modern Library are examples of small-page 
composition. The high point of combined legibility and 
economy is probably to be found in the Armed Services 
Editions, although the oblong format admittedly lies 
less easily in the hand than a long-side binding. 


© AND THE DESIGNER OF THESE SMALL BOOKS is going 
to have another problem. The signs are indistinct at this 
moment, but they promise to become clearer and more 
insistent. For a picture-minded public, conditioned by 
magazine photographs and drawings, will welcome more 
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Other officers elected were Eimer Srrance, Alpha Litho- 
graphing Co., vice president; Joun Knettwotr, United Luth- 
eran Publication Society, treasurer; and JosEpH WINTERBURG, 
Phillips & Jacobs Co., secretary. 


—e Qo — 


As B«BP went to press, all indications pointed toward a 
second “Books by Offset” show next fall that would be a close 
rival in its reception and popularity, to that held in March 
1943. The program committee of the AIGA, which sponsored 
the ’4 3show in which over 500 books were entered, is working 


on the idea, and BsBP hopes tg report preliminary details 
of the show soon. 


—eQo— 


Sorry! No “Keepsakes” left! 


BsBP is greatly gratified, but sincerely regretful that the 
copies of “A Keepsake for Bookmen,” which it distributed 
about a year and a half ago, have been completely exhausted 
almost since its initial announcement. No kidding, we even 
gave away our office copy. But it was pleasant to receive a 
request for one the other day, although it was impossible for 
us to fill it—it shows it is still remembered as we hoped it 
would be! 


Field notes 


Lieut. Grecc S. Anverson, former partner in the notable 
West Coast printing house of Anderson & Ritchie, was killed 
in France July 5. Anderson had formerly been with the Meri- 
den Gravure Co., the Grabhorn Press, and the Huntington 
Library. Many fine first editions emerged from the presses 
of the firm, originally the Ward Ritchie Press, and subse- 
quently, Anderson & Ritchie. 

F. E. Compron, chairman of the board of F. E. Compton 
& Co., is celebrating his 50th year in the book business and as 
a mark of honor to him the officers and editors have designated 
the 1944 edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia as 
“Founder’s” edition and dedicated it to Compton. It was in 
1894 that young Compton began selling the encyclopedia (which 
he later purchased) to finance his way through the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Franklin Spier, N.Y.C., book ad agency, has speared two 
men for the Doubleday Doran account. Russert D. Hamitton, 
who has been with the agency thirteen years, has been as- 
signed as account executive, and Rosert F. Dotan has been 
appointed art director for D.D.’s work. 


readily books with illustrations than those of type alone. 

The trend has been evident for some time. Pictures 
have added interest and popularity to the Heritage 
Books, for one notable example, and the successful 
Modern Library Illustrated editions indicate what can 
be done with quantity prices. Time was when good 
pictures in a trade book raised the price from $3 to $5; 
now the figure is down to $1.50 and the pictures are still 
good. It seems reasonable to expect that long runs of 
small books, including illustrations, will whirl through 
magazine presses and innumerable sales outlets until, at 
long last, every man in the street will have bought and 
read a book. 

And never fear that many of these new readers, hav- 
ing ‘passed’ from the first grade of comics to the second 
grade of magazines, will not continue their education 
through the higher grades of small books and trade 
editions. Some will even graduate from the university 
of fine books. 


Shall we say that literature creates culture, and that 
bookmaking interprets it? 
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SPECIAL 
for 


SERVICES 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 


115 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
New York 14, N. Y 
CH-2-6306 


| BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street New York 





ROWN BROS. LINOTYPERS 
... over half a century 


of book typographic service 
424 West 33d Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-9626-7 


For PERFECT BINDING 
Consult 


F. M. CHARLTON CQO. 
Bookbinders 


345 Hudson St. WaAlker 5-3871 


New York 4, N. Y. 


CONSOLIDATED ENGRAVERS INC. 
BOOK PLATES EMBOSSING DIES 


Brass & Steel Stamps @ Steel & Brass Type 
656 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. GRamercy 7-7362 


G. A. CRAMP & SONS, LTD. 
incorporatin 


THE SURREY MANUFACTURING CO 


of Fine Leather Goods 
MITCHAM, 


SURREY, ENGLAND 


Craftsmen who for 32 years have specialised in binding Religious Books 
Limp Leather :: Yapp Leather Lined Celluloid, etc. 


BRASS BINDING DIES 
GORENFLO ENGRAVING CO. 


- Established 1870 


| 100 Worth Street, New York 7,N. Y. © WOrth 2-1367 


M &L TYPESETTING & ELECTROTYPING CO. 


4001 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
Expert Composition | . 36, All Up to Date Faces 
for Text Books NES, Long Life Plates 


| SILK SCREEN PROCESS Printing—for beautiful colors 
Short run economy # Book *€ Sales nae #on all materials Posters 
230 Ces Ao Mw Yok pie Ah 
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REKLAM 


Printers to Publishers 


270 LAFAYETTE ST * CA 6-7635-6 


> 


FOLDERS, BOOK JACKETS, ETC. 


poe’ Typographers 


. for discriminating Publishers 
RUTTLE, SHAW & WETHERILL, INC. 


New York Office, 419 Lafayette St. Plant, 1217-19 Cherry St., Phila. 7, Pa. 





ALzonquin 4-9325 Spruce 6464 


Let us handle the complete production, 
manufacture and binding of your toy books. 


SLOVES MECHANICAL BINDING CO. 


121 Variek St., New York City WaAlker 5-6634 


FP PPE DEDEDE PIED DIL DINEPIILE 4 


eC COMPOSITION CoO 


Scientific and “Technical Gook Printers 
Send for New Modern Specimen Book 


470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10, MASS. g 


Ourck « Reinfeld, Inc. 


175 Varick Street Color Printers New York 14, N.Y. 


BOOK JACKETS [RSM ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
END PAPERS Bem CATALOG § 
ILLUSTRATIONS RR DISPLAY POSTERS 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Production Primer 


Orn HYPOTHETICAL NOVEL—WHICH 
was started so many months ago—is at long last nearing its 
final stage, the point where it is transformed into a complete 
book, ready for its jacket and subsequent shipment to the 
book store. The “casing-in” operation is the final step in the 
physical transformation from ms. to book, and is a term which 
owes its very origin to the machine production of books. It 
is a step which is performed by machine in virtually all bind- 
eries because of the speed and accuracy with which the opera- 
tion can be performed. Were it not so done, all the mechan- 
ization preceding this step would amount to naught, for the 
books would soon jam up in the covering bottleneck. 

Back in the chapter on gathering and collating (Chapter 16, 
June ’44), it was explained how the end sheets were pasted on 
the first and last sections in preparation for the union between 
cover and book. These endleaf signatures, made from specially 
sturdy paper, have a big part to play in the completed work. 
For it is upon them that the strength-of that union depends. 
They must be able to absorb the paste with which they are 
daubed in the casing-in process without letting it soak through, 
and resist constant folding in opening and closing the book. 
They are the sole link between cover and book, except in the 
instance of textbooks when reinforcements are provided in 
many instances. 


CASING-IN MACHINE 


The recognized machine in this division of book production 
is the Smyth casing-in machine, which is built to form the 
cover automatically, apply it to the book, press the two to- 
gether, and deliver the finished product, free from spots, stains 
or marks, ready for “building in,” or pressing in the hydraulic 
book presses. 

One of the earlier types of this machine is the famous 
Smyth “windmill machine,” which was the first to produce 
high speed casing-in. Subsequently modified and improved, 
its production rate became even higher, until it now is recog- 
nized as one of the “musts” of every large plant. 

The “windmill,” so-called because of the resemblance of its 
group of three rotating fans to the arms of a mill, is fed by 
the operator from a stack of the rounded and backed and 
lined-up books. Essentially it consists of the fans or plates 
upon which the coverless. book is hung with the fan “splitting” 
the book; a hopper feed for the cases; case forming rolls; 
paste boxes from which the paste is applied to the end sheets; 
pressing rolls and delivery. The operator feeds a book 
onto each fan, back up, in rotation, a book coming off for 
each one going on. The fans revolve until the book is posi- 
tioned in readiness for the cover. Then the blade descends 
with the book. As it does so, paste rollers apply the paste, 
andthe cover, fed from the bottom of a hopper feed, is de- 
posited on the book. The cover already has passed through 
electrically heated case formers which shape the hinges to 
form the body of the book. The covered and completed book 
is once again deposited on the fan blade and swung out for 
manual removal. 

However, a newer and faster machine, which operates upon 
a somewhat different principle, is now in use in many of the 
largest plants. This machine will case-in from 10,000 to 12,000 
the motion of the book in passage through the machine as did 
its predecessor. The books are fed into a trough to a splitting 
device which is more positive than the hand feeding process. 
The books then move from the splitter to a saddle which heads 
them up, and passes them on to the fan blades, of which there 
are six, in two sets of three. These are attached to an end- 
less chain, which, operating intermittently, causes the books 
to come up through the saddle and push the book through 
to come up through the saddle and then be pushed through 
the paste rolls. Here there is a slight pause to allow the roll 
to come into position at the joint and apply an extra quantity 
of paste at the joints and super, where it is needed. 

You will recall from the chapter on lining-up, that a small 
strip of super about 1.” to 1” wide is always allowed to pro- 
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trude over each side of the back. It is this strip which, when 
pasted down under the endsheets, helps anchor the book to 
the cover. 7 

The b ook remains stationary until the cover has been fed 
from the case magazine through a set of electrically heated 
formers which crease it at just the right spot for the joints. 
Furthermore, it rounds the back. (In the event flat backs are 
wanted, special formers are provided for both machines). The 
book and cover are now pressed together between rolls, and 
emerge from the chain cycle, ready for delivery. 

Before this however, they are snatched from the fan blade 
by a set of jaws equipped with strips which fit into the joints, 
and set them, before discharging the book, back down, into the 
delivery chute. 

The fact that the casing-in operation is ordinarily automatic, 
however, does not mean that any book large or small may be 
cased-in on this machine. There are certain limitations in size 
and speed. For example, while the older model will handle 
books from 1%” to 8” in thickness, and from 4” x 7” to 
14” x 22” in dimension, speed is sacrificed considerably, The 
range of the newer machine runs only to 154” and these size 
limits: 334” to 934” head to tail; 214” to 714” front to back. 
In no case may the thickness and width combined exceed 3%,” 
x 51%" to 10%” x 174,”. A special large range model, how- 
ever, attains these sizes: 334” to 10” head to tail; 314” to 10” 
front to back. 

It should be obvious why so close attention is paid to the 
necessity of determining the correct bulk of the book-to-be. 
For if this should not be correct, the result would be a badly- 
fitting case, with resulting strain on binding, sewing—in fact, 
on the entire book. To correct such a condition at any time 
would be expensive and time consuming. This emphasizes the 
need of working with your bindery all the way through the 
job to make sure that books and cases can be united in “per- 
fect bliss” at the end of the production line. 

Naturally, the finished book, when it comes from the casing- 
in machine, is still a “green” book. If it were to be shipped 
immediately, there is every possibility that its covets would 
warp until a worm’s-eye view would remind one of a veteran 
cowboy’s legs. To overcome this problem, the finished books 
ordinarily are immediately stacked in book presses between 
special type boards and kept under heavy pressure. The time 
assigned should be at least 24 hours, but is frequently less. 
Even books which have been forced to be left out of press 
for a short space of time may be restored to their correct 
shape in these presses. 

The books are stocked in layers on special dollies, with iron 
or brassbound pressboard which fit into the joints of each 
book between layers. The layers are frequently four or more 
feet high, after which the assembly is compressed in a hy- 
draulic press, and the thumb screws on the long side clamp 
turned down tight to hold the pressure. After the books are 
dry, the presses are opened, and the books are jacketed, 
wrapped, and prepared for shipment. 
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GOOD NEWS—AND THANKS! 


Since B&BP had received so many letters suggesting 
that the Production Primer be made available in book 
format, we recently announced tentative plans for such 
an edition, urging early reservations to take advantage of 
limited paper supplies. BGBP is grateful and delighted at 
the response in the shape of a flood of advance orders. 

Currently, the Primer’s own production prcblems are 
being solved. Advance plans call for its design by one of 
the industry’s most enterprising designers, and a foreword 
by still another. Meanwhile, we urge advance reservations 
—without obligation, of course—until price and format 
are announced shortly. Both will be modest—for war- 
time pocketbooks and paper supplies. Send your advance 
reservations to Primer Editor, BOOKBINDING & BOOK 
PRODUCTION, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Loose-leaf history (continued from page 31) 


|  GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO., INC. 
| Established 1897 
, . : ing receipts and the bill and charge system, earlier 
Manufacturers of National Wire Stitchers loose-leaf innovations inspired by the order blank 
15 Vandewater Street New York City system. 

— Then follows an account of how crimped and grooved 
hinge ledger leaves were made mechanically feasible by 
Vawter and how these progressive steps were introduced 


See LAWSON for your KNIVES and CUTTING STICKS in Canada by “Cope-Chat.” 








As th Id’s largest distributors of cutting machines . nalnait ina. ewes . nite 
— Saeaen te Eecnadaes Gaateien an @aeationae an Subsequent pages describe such other developments as 
to the requirements of knives and cutting sticks. Com- the monthly account system for retail merchants, the 


E.P_ LAWSON COMPANY, | wholesale monthly statement system and the perpetual 


Sole Eastern Acorte: Sevbeld Paper Cutters & Bladery  Eanipment purpose invoice system—systems which found favor 
426 West 33d Street ew York, N, Y. 


before the days of mechanized bookkeeping. Copeland 
also devotes a page to carbon paper and its place in 
loose-leaf. 


Prentiss Stitch i ng Wi re early patent by Copeland 


The Standard of Quality HE ALSO PRODUCES PHOTOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE to prove he 

: was granted a U. S. patent (No. 513,558), for an au- 

IN the Modern Coil Put-Up OF On Spools nt recording ag a flat packs, as early 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE as January 30, 1894, application for which had been 

filed just one year previously. On this patent Copeland 
bases his claim as the originator of the idea, an offshoot 
of the manifold shipping receipts, which built the highly 
profitable fan-fold or continuous forms industry, as we 


Whore e e e QUALITY GUARANTEED know it today. By some quirk of destiny, the patent was 











Round and Flat Wire for Bookbinding & Box Stitching not promoted and Copeland did not profit by the idea. 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Copeland adroitly has combined his history with what 
Fostoria Ohio is virtually a catalog of the wares which “Cope-Chat”’ 
















has been offering, and will continue to offer when the 
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in Peacetime we manufacture Paper Conditioning Machines, 
Universal Paper Joggers, Holdfast Hangers, Commercial Humidi- 
fiers, Punching, Round Cornering and Perforating Machinery of 
all kinds. Also Special Machines built to order. 


Dur manufacturing is now devoted to work for our government. 
The only orders for our equipment we can accept are those 
carrying extremely high priorities. But when this fight is over 
we will again be ready to serve the graphic arts. 


Contract Work Our Specialty 
SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CoO. 
30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 
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war is over. While it is true that the book dips back 
considerably into yesterday, such data are a prelude to 
later important developments such as present-day me- 
chanical bookkeeping equipment, visible record systems, 
billing duplicators and other time-saving and efficiency 
systems and devices. 

There remains still another “unique’”’ feature of the 
brochure. According to the title page, the narrative is 
“The Story of the Part That Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., 
Has Played in the Development of Loose-Leaf Systems 
in Canada and Abroad.” We know that Chicago was the 
birthplace of loose-leaf. It was William A. Vawter who 
established “The Vawter University of Loose-Leaf,”’ the 
first of its kind. (The quotes are ours). As two of the 
pioneer B-V “graduates” Copeland and Chatterson es- 
tablished the first loose-leaf company in Canada. This 
was in 1896, the year “Cope-Chat” actually started to 
manufacture its own products in Canada. However, the 
company dates its career back before that, since R. M. 
Copeland, a brother, had been employed for more than 
two years in selling Canadian-manufactured order sys- 
tems (aside from the metals which came from Chicago) 
to Canadian business houses. 

Even before this, Chatterson, on a trip for Baker- 
Vawter, had sold order blank systems in Vancouver and 
Victoria, B. C. Credit is due, therefore, to Chatterson 
for selling the first loose-leaf system outfits in Canada. 
Copeland’s and Chatterson’s connection with loose-leaf 
really goes back to 1889, as indicated by the title 
stamped on the cover of the anniversary book. 


pioneered in England and Europe 


Bur “Coprge-Cuat” was NoT CONTENT to rest on its 
laurels as Canada’s first loose-leaf plant. Under the 
caption “Pioneering in Great Britain and Europe” Cope- 
land writes: 

“As early as 1898 we sold the McMeekin Tea Co., of 
London an outfit consisting of Perpetual Ledgers and 
our Bill and Charge System . . . we did not, however, 
attempt the real invasion of English business until we 
opened an office with Mr. J. G. Mann as European mana- 
ger.” It appears that Mann knew Europe thoroughly, 
and he soon appointed a resident agent in Berlin to 
represent “Cope-Chat” in Germany. 

“Over a period of years, we built up a respectably 
large clientele of the larger business houses,” Copeland 
relates. “In addition to the large amount of business 
done in Germany, we, during the year 1902-04, had 
sold our Perpetual Ledgers and other systems in France, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Holland and Sweden . . . we 
finally decided in 1907 to start manufacturing in Eng- 
land and located in Dudbridge . . . in Gloucestershire.” 
By this move Vawter’s former salesman ventured even 
further than Vawter himself. Vawter was content to 
confine his sales efforts to the United States. “Cope- 
Chat” boldly invaded another continent, thereby becom- 
ing the first loose-leaf missionaries to foreign climes 
on record. 

The “Cope-Chat” brochure already is somewhat of a 
rarity. Only 1000 copies were manufactured. The 
“Cope-Chat” salesmen gave the brochure a pre-publica- 
tion build-up which resulted in more requests than has 
been possible to satisfy. Naturally, the story was writ- 
ten specifically for the Canadian customer and prospect 
for ‘““Cope-Chat” service. We hope there will be an- 
other edition, or that the type has been kept standing, 
since we know that many binders in the U. S. would 
like a copy and even wouldn’t mind paying for it. The 
story of “Cope-Chat” should inspire—and we sincerely 
hope that it does—further publications of the same 
hookvertising category. 
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CANADA@ 
Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal .............0000- MW 


GENERAMEYNDING COZUJORATION 


WORLD'S LARGERMEACTODUCERS OF fase NICAL BINDINGS 
“CERFLEX”’ “CERLOX” 
UTILITY BIND AQREAS CHORMORED PLASTIC 


“LIMITED” 
aeyR OUR ARMED FORCES 


“CERCLA” 
THE STRONG METAL & 
SAMPLES AND DCRIISMIGREE ON REQUEST 


812 W. BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2ICENSEES FROABAMOAST TO COAST 
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___FOR SALE 


Smyth #3 & 10 Sewing Machines 
Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 
Brehmer 28” Blank Book Sewer 
Singer Sewing Machines 6-9, 7-11 
Singer 6-19 Drill Stitch Sewing Machine 
Thompson Laureate Press, 14”x22” 
Dexter 38” Single Fold, Feeder 
Norwood Quire Folder, 28” 
Rosback Check Perforator, 30” 
Ellis Roller Backer 
Crawley Rounder & Backers, 12”, 17” 
Lindbladh 3-Beam Iron Ruling Machine 
with Fuller Feeder 
Chambers Job Folders, 48” 
Sheridan 5-C 22x28” Sliding Plate Em- 
hossing Presses 
Sheridan 4-C 12x18” Sliding Plate Em- 
bossing Presses 
Sheridan 20-hbox Gathering Machine 
ROBERTSON BROS. 
Agents for A. W. Robertson 
438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 








1—Anderson Horizontal Bundling Press 
1—26” Job Backer 
1—17” hand roller backer 
1—Latham power punch with large as- 
sortment of punches and dies 
2—Latham paging and numbering ma- 
chines 
Boston Stitchers. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 
Latham Stitchers: Nos. 1, 134, 0 
30—16x24 Brass bound press _ boards 
standing presses—all sizes 
1—Piper ruling machine 
All sizes and makes of paper box stitch- 
ers. Complete line of printers, book- 
binders and boxmakers stitching wire. 
JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
549 W. Randolph Street 
Chicago (6) Illinois 
State 1670-1671 


28” Rosback Perforator with gauge; 28” 

Stokes & Smith Gluing Machine; Stokes 

& Smith High Speed Rotary Job Press; 

45x65 Robinson Double Scorer; Slitters, 

Sheeters and Rotary Card cutters. 
THOMAS W. HALL CO., 

120 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


#189 Dexter Folder 32x44 with Cross 
Feeder 


25x38 Baum. Folder—with Suction 
Feeder (like new) 


#289 Baum Folder with Feeder 
#55 Baum Folder with Feeder 
Cleveland B 25x38 (Hand Fed) 


Cleveland B 25 x 38 with Cleveland 
Automatic Feeder 


28” Rosback Rotary Perforator 

#17 Boston Stitcher (4 heads) 

#2 Boston Stitcher 4” capacity 

#8 National Wire Stitcher 34” capa- 
city 

40” 10-Z Seybold Paper Cutter 

38” 3-V Seybold Paper Cutter 

44” Chandler & Price Paper Cutter 

50” Dexter Paper Cutter 

Rosback punch and perforator, power 

Seybold Ring Embosser 

40” Langston Cardboard Slitter 

— Thomson Presses—Laureate and 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Fremont 5100 


FOR SALE 


1—Burton Snap-out Perforator 

4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 

9—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 

3—Sheridan & Standard Upright Hand 
Stampers 

5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4-19 

t—Smyth No. 3 Sewers 

6—Portland Foot & Power Punches 

5—28”-30” Power Perforators 

4—Morrison Stitchers 2-6 

2—KEllis Roller Backers 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 

3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stamp- 
ers 

2—30” Hand Lever Paper Cutters 

1—36” Rosback Rotary Perf., 5 heads 

1—Krause Nipper 

3—14x22 John Thompson Presses 

4—Foot Rene eres Machines 

1—No. 12 Morrison Stitcher 

1—36” Stimpson Power Perforator 

1—#1 Smyth Casemaker 

1—Seybold power round cornering ma- 
chine 

1—Krause power round corner. machine 

60” Jacques Bookbinding Shears 

2—Krause Power Embossing Presses, 
20x24, automatic sliding bed 

Large Quantity new and used Book- 

binders Finishing Tools, Rolls & misc. 


ESOR MACHINERY CO. 
1385 West 20th Street, N.Y.C. 
CHelsea 2-2699-2633:° 


Dexter Job—30x44 & Pile Suc. Feeder 

Dexter Quad—40x56 & Cross Feeder 

Dexter Catalogue—33x46 & Cross Feeder 

Cleve. B Folder & Suc. Cont. Feeder 

32 Page & Letterhead attachments 

Rosback Gang Stitcher—Auto. Feed 

Portland Punch—% tab dies & etc. 

3 Head Berry Drill—auto-feed 

Sheridan 4 Post Embosser—22x24 

Smyth 9x15 Casemaker & wringer 

45” Smyth Rotary Cloth Cutter & Sheeter 

Rosback Drill & Round Cor. attach. 

2” Margin Gluer, heater & AC motor 

Hand & Foot Backers—17, 22, 30 

Hoole Numb. & tape attachment 

Power Paper Shredder—10” & Cutter 

Smyth arms and case-maker Parts, etc. 

Morrison 2” Stitcher—AC motor attach. 

Boston 1,” Stitcher—300 RPM & Motor 
REBUILT MACHINERY CORP. 

520 West 43rd St., N.Y.C. 
Medallion 3-3515 





FOR SALE 
Pleger Round Corner Turning-In Ma- 
chine, suitable for cloth and leather. 


Machine only two years old and in 
perfect condition. 


WM. F. ZAHRNDT & SON 
77 St. Paul Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Chas. A. Muller Co., Inc. 
Manufacturing end Servicing of 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 

“A Nation-Wide Service” 

153 Lafayette St.. N. Y. 13 CAnal 6-2843 


GEORGE WEIGL 


134 W. 26th St.,N.Y.C, CHelsea 2-7335 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Maehines and Round-Comer Cutters. 


— FOR SALE 


REBUILT RULING MACHINERY 

1 Hickok 3-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam 36” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 38” Striker 
Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam 
Ruler 
Hickok 3-Beam 
Ruler 
Hickok 42” Ruler Feeder 
Hickok 38” Ruler Feeder 

ill of the above machines are 

and guaranteed 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 
Norwalk, Conn. . 
Manufacturers of Paper Ruling Ma- 
chines, Paper Feeders, Paging Machines 
and Bookbinders’ Tools. 


Underlift 42” Striker 


Underlift 48” Striker 


rebuilt 








38” Oswego Automatic Clamp Cutter. 
Machine has been rebuilt and is guaran- 
teed. Box 1180 BooxsinpiInc & Boor 
Prop., 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


1-17” Standard Roller Backer. Box 1060, 
Booxsinpinc & Boox Propvucrion, 50 
Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED | 








Wanted a Seybold 83 knives trimmer in 
good condition. E. F. Box 70, Station A, 
New York 12, N. Y. 





1185, Booxsinp1inc & Book Propuction, 
50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 





A BIG job for little money ; 
Only 35c a line (Minimum charge, $3.00) 
B&BP’s Opportunities pages 





$3, 34 and 310 Smyth Book Sewers 
Smyth $1 Gluing Machines 
Foot Power Portland Punches 


Peerless Burton 30”, 36” and 42” 
Rotary Slot Perforators 


Hickok Dual “L” 3 Beam 38” 
Striker Ruler 


Hickok 3 Beam 38” Striker Rulers 
Hickok 3 Beam 42” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 38” Ruler Feeders 
Fuller 38” Ruler Feeders 


Hoole Foot Power Numbering 
Machines 


Sheridan and Hickok %6—6 Rod 
Standing Presses 


Crawley Rounders and Backere— 
Standard Size 


Standard 173%” Roller Backer 
Ellis Roller Backer 


Latham 28” Round Hole Power Per- 
forator 


Latham 28” Power Punch 
Latham 82% and $6 Wire Stitchers 


Murray Head Banding and Lining 
Machine 


Oswego Power Paper Cutter 
Oswego 26%” Lever Paper Cutter 


We are interested in the pur- 
chase of used bookbinding 
machinery. Please submit 
complete information on any 
items you may wish to sell. 














HELP WANTED 





and Art Director. Experience and tech- 
nical training in design and typography 
necessary. Give complete details as to 
age, experience, and salary requirements. 
Box 1170, Booxsinpinc & Book Prop., 50 
Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 





Large textbook publishers require serv- 
ices of man experienced in handling illus- 
trations. Must know reproduction pro- 
cesses and be able to scale copy for 
drafting and engraving. State . ex- 
perience, age, and salary desired. Box 
1072, Booxsinpinc & Book Propuction, 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 





Wanted: Production Manager for pub- 
lisher of science and technology books, 
with experience in handling of manu- 
scripts, illustrations, binding. State back- 
ground and required salary. Offers will 
be treated confidentially. Box 1198, 
BooksinDING & Boox Propuction, 50 
Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Library bindery in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
wants working foreman, also men ex- 
perienced in all phases of library bind- 
ing. Permanent, good working conditions 
and attractive salaries for right men. 
Box 940, Booxsinpinc & Boox Propuc- 
tion, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 








Young man with some experience in all 
phases of bindery work. Need not be ex- 
perienced, but able, willing, ambitious. 
Steady work; permanent position. Write 
stating age, experience, qualifications and 
salary expectation. Box #850 Boox- 
BINDING & Book Propuction, 50 Union 
Sq.. New York 3, N. Y. 


Combination operator Smyth Casemaker 
and Krause embossing. Steady work, 
good pay. New Modern plant. Appli- 
cant must be able to do fine work and 
produce results. State all details to Box 
#840 Booxsinpinc & Boox Propuction, 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 









Folders & Feeders 

Brown Double 16 with Cross Case Makers 
Feeder Roller Backers 

38 x 50 Brown Dbl. 32 with Job Backers 
Cover Feeder 


STOLP-GORE CO. 


SERVICING PRINTERS & BOOKBINDERS FOR 22 years 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Stitchers 


6-9 Singer Sewing Machine 
19 x 25” Baum Suction Pile 
Feeder, oscillating type 

4—No, 6 Hickok Standing 


No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machines Presses 


123 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 


Buy thru us and Save — Sell thru us and Gain 
We Can Get You Top Dollars For Your Book- 
binding Plant If You Decide To Sell Out 


277 Broadway 


New York 7, N. Y. 


REctor 2-1395 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


Appraisers — Liquidaters 


PRESSROOM 


2—2 color 72” Babcock Rotary Presses 
complete with stream feed ext. del. 
and direct current motors 


1—Multilith Press 

1—Babcock Extension Delivery, 62” 
1—Cross Feeder, 74” 

1—Cross Feeder, 68” 

2—Cross Feeders, 53” 


1—1/0 2 color Miehle, equipped with 
ext. del., AC Motor 


1—No. 1 single color Miehle, equipped 
with ext. del. AC Motor 


1—No. 2 Miehle, Dexter Suction Pile 
Feeder, Extension Pile Delivery, AC 
Motor 


1—2/0 Miehle, hand feed 
2—4/0 Miehles with suction pile feeder 
1—Auto. Feed 61” 


1—No. 2 Miehle 49” 
1—Model 5C 14 x 22 Colts Armory 
1—10 x 15 N.S. Chandler & Price 


1—10 x 15 N.S. Chandler & Price with 
Miller Feeder. 





portunities. 


HELP WANTED 


Working Bindery Foreman—All around 
forwarder and finisher, for small bindery 
in North Carolina city. Permanent posi- 
tion for first-class man. Box 1175, Boox- 
BINDING & Boox Propucton, 50 Union 
Square, N. Y. City. 

Experienced Smyth case-making machine 
operator with knowledge of flexible work. 
Steady position. Good pay. Box 1190, 
Booxsinpinc & Boox Prop., 50 Union 
Sq.. New York 3, N. Y. 


Wanted Library and Job finisher with 
some knowledge of forwarding for ‘Los 
Angeles shop. Address Box 1177, Boox- 
BINDING & Boox Propucrion, 50 Union 
Sq.. New York 3, N. Y. 








Bindery Foreman Wanted—Permanent 
position for practical man. Must be able 
to take complete charge of binding de- 
partment of a large, modern printing 
company specializing in loose-leaf publi- 
cation in New York City. Must be out- 
standing systematizer, organizer with 
wide experience in supervision. Write 
for interview, outlining previous exper- 
ience and positions held. Box 1165, Boox- 
BINDING & Boox Propvuction, 50 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
SITUATION WANTED 

Have you a place in your organization 
for a man 40 with supervisory capacities 
and progressive ideas—20 years exper- 
ience in bookbinding—expert operator, 
casemaking, gluing, cloth slitting, board 
cutting machines, safety and job instruc- 
tion background. Box 1195, Booxsinp- 


inc & Book Prop., 50 Union Sq., New 
York 3, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


BINDERY 


1—17” Sheridan Automatic Casemaker 
#36, with Automatic Feed. Electric 
Heated Glue Box, and Motor 


1—Murray Casing-in Machine, maxi- 
mum size 7% x 9%”. 


1—Seybold Book Compressor 
1—Plate Washing Machine and Dryer 


1—Model #55 Baum 14 x 19 Folder, 
with Aldrich Suction Feeder 


1—Model 33 Baum Folder, latest type, 
17 x 22” 


1—36” Stimpson power Perforator, 
heavy duty, new condition 


1—24” Portland Power Punch machine 


1—Rosback Heavy Duty Power Punch, 
with large assort. of dies. 


1—Morrison Stitcher, %” capacity 
1—Lever Cutter, Chandler & Price, 30” 


COMPOSING ROOM 


1—Hill-Curtiss Trim-O-Saw, with Router 
and Jig attachment 


1—No. 26 Vandercook Proof Press 
1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #28606 
1—Model 25 Linotype, Serial #37131 
3—double Hamilton Steel Type Cabinets 
1—Hamilton Cut-Cost Cabinet with 
working top 
1—Hamilton Justifying material Cabinet, 
wood reglets and furniture 
65—Fonts oi Linotype Mats, Late Faces 
Liners 6, 7. 8, 9, 10, 11. 12, 13, 14 


Blatchford Beds: 
39 x 52% 
4842 x 63% 
48 x 654% 


1—Blatchford Base—68” 
A large assortment of Blatchford Honey- 
comb base blocked in chases. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Large quantity of Steel Furniture in 
assorted sizes. 

\—Standard 3 unit Humidifier 

4—30” Ross Ink Mills 


The Vance BR. Hood Co. 


350 5th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Tel.: LAckawanna 4-7451-2 


36 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 4, Sl. 


Tel.: HArrison 7464 
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“THe Book,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie. The whole story 
of the origins and the development of printing and book- 
binding down to the present day. The 170 illustrations 
alone will prove an inspiration to the designer and manu- 
facturer of books. A beautiful volume of 720 pages. $5. 


“A Course 1n BooksinpInc,” by E. W. Palmer. Part One. 
Elementary Section of the official bookbinding manual of 
the Employing Bookbinders of America. A practical text- 


book dealing with the initial steps in commercial book- 
binding. $4. 


“PARAGRAPHS ON PRINTING,” written and designed by Bruce 
Rogers. A beok on the problems of design for the adept as 
well as the apprentice and amateur. Over 100 illustrations 
of specimen title and text pages, many in two colors. 198 
pp. $1€. 

“PROOFREADING & Copy PREPARATION,” by Joseph Lasky. A 
valuable compendium of how to read copy for the printer, 
how and what to look for in proof errors, and valuable 
sections on the preparation of reprints, footnotes, indexes 
compounding, syllabication, punctuation, etc. 656 pp. $7.50 


“BOOKVERTISING,” edited by Sherwood King and H. J. 
Stoeckel. The definite study of books used for advertising 
purposes. Analyzes 85 bookvertisements, tells how to plan 
and distribute them. Large, modern format, numerous pho- 
tographs. 220 pp. $5. 

“An Arp in Estimatinc Binpery Work,” by C. C. Means. 
A review of the elements to be considered in estimating 
and cost-finding. $5. 

“Tue Brnpinc oF Books,” by Kenneth Perry and C. Baab. 
An illustrated volume explaining the necessary operations in 
the production of a bound book. For laymen and experts 


alike. $2 
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Working “tools” for every desk and shop 


All prices postpaid, payment with order. Order these books—essentials for bookworkers, designers. 
printers—from Book Service Dept., Bookbinding & Book Production, 50 Union Square, N. Y. C. 





“Paces From THe GuTENBERG BiBLE.” Specimen pages from 
the world’s most famous book are examined in order to un- 
derstand their craftsmanship and artistic merit. $3.50 


“BOOKBINDING AND Rutinc.” Volume VI of “The Art and 
Practice of Printing.” A comprehensive analysis of modern 
methods employed in the trade. 320 pp. $3.00 


“BOOKBINDING AND THE Care oF Books,” by Douglas Cock- 
erell. A text-book for bookbinders and librarians. Diagrams 
show various methods employed in binding. 340 pp. $3.00 


“PrRESSMAN’S Pocket MANUAL,” by J. N. Harrison. A 220p., 
pocket-size book on the operation of platen job presses, 
automatic jobbers, and cylinder presses. Many helpful 
hints on pressroom operations. $1.50 


“PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS,” by Fred W. Hoch. 
A thorough reference book for the difficulties and special 
problems usually encountered in pressroom work. Cloth- 
bound volume, 6’x914”. $2.00 


“HABERULE VisuAL Copy-Caster.” Devised by M. A. Haber. 
A rapid and accurate method of character count copy esti- 
mating for the various type faces in use. Essential for every 
production manager, a time- and headache-saver. $3.50 


“First PrincipaALs OF TypoGrAPHy,” by Stanley Morison. 
A clear treatise on book typography, the importance of im- 
position, leadings, initials, page proportions, page and chap- 
ter headings, and other tricks of the trade. Pocket-size. 
29 pp. $1 


“TRICKS OF THE TRADE,” a collection prepared by experts in 
each branch of book and pamphlet binding, containing hints, 
short-cuts, and answers to a host of problems encountered 
in the day’s work. Pocket size, 50 pages. $.25. 
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